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HE General Assembly, meeting 
once more in the Palais de Chail- 
lot, got down to business 
on November 6 in a spirit 
of restrained optimism. 

The great purpose and the duty of 
this sixth session was indicated in an 
address of welcome by President Vin- 
cent Auriol of France, who told the 
representatives that the two conditions 
for ending the present crisis were a 
determination to achieve peace and a 
clear knowledge of what sacrifices 
were necessary to preserve peace. The 
strength of the United Nations, he 
said, depends on “our determination 
to agree to sacrifices and limitations 
of sovereignty necessary for the organ- 
ization and the defence of peace.” 

On the preceding day, the Assembly 
had ended its long fifth session, the 
longest in the six-year history of the 
United Nations. The President of that 
session, Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, 
summed up the results of that session 
in an address to the sixth, over which 
he presided until the election of his 
successor, Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Entezam felt, he said, “a 
reasonable and moderate optimism, 
midway between rash hope and 
thoughtless scepticism.” 

The new President declared that 
each Assembly session “constituted a 
step forward toward social health and 
peace.” He hoped that the present 
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session would be marked by hope and 
initiative. 

The Assembly had scarcely plunged 
into the actual work of the session 
when, in the course of the general de- 
bate which began after the election of 
officers and the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, it received two proposals. 
The first, a three-power proposal by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, was a program for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced 
reduction of all armaments, including 
atomic armament. Dean Acheson, of 
the United States, speaking to this 
proposal, said that “we firmly believe 
that a workable agreement is within 
our reach, if all nations will approach 
this task with good faith and a will 
to peace.” 

The second proposal, by the 
U.S.S.R., was outlined to the General 
Assembly on the same day by Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky. It called for a world 
disarmament conference before June 
1, 1952; condemned participation in 
the Atlantic bloc and establishment 
of bases in foreign territories; deemed 
essential the withdrawal of troops 
from Korea and a cease-fire there; 
and called for a five-power peace pact 
to which other states might adhere. 
The Soviet Union, he declared, had 
no thought of ever attacking the Unit- 
ed States or any country. As for the 
three-power proposals, he dismissed 
them as trifling, nugatory, and specious. 


France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States proposed at the 
request of the Federal 
Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Federal Government 
a new agenda item. In identic com- 
munications, the three governments 
urged “as an additional item of an 
important and urgent character,” the 
following: “Appointment of an impar- 
tial International Commission under 
United Nations supervision to carry 
out a simultaneous investigation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in 
Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany in order to determine 
whether existing conditions there make 
it possible to hold genuinely free 
elections throughout these areas.” 

In the Genera! Committee, the 
U.S.S.R. representative opposed inclu- 
sion of the item. German affairs, he 
said, were the sole responsibility of 
the occupying powers until the peace 
treaty was signed. The conclusion of 
such a treaty and the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops was the only possible 
solution. The United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom contended, 
however, that the United Nations was 
competent to consider the matter and 
pointed out that all that was proposed 
was an enquiry commission. The Com- 
mittee voted to include the item on 
the agenda against the negative vote 
of the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

(Continued on page 415) 
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REASONED OPTIMISM MARKS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OPENING 


LL difficulties in the path of peace can be surmounted if a sufficient portion 

of mankind is determined to surmount them. On this note struck by 
President Auriol, of France, the General Assembly began its sixth session in 
the Palais de Chaillot the afternoon of November 6. 


President Auriol, through his pres- 
ence at the opening, said the retiring 
President of the Assembly, Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran, had given “new 
proof” of the importance he attached 
to the United Nations, proof also of 
his faith in the ideals which it repre- 
sents and the tasks it faces. 

The President of France thanked 
the representatives for “receiving me 
in your precincts,” expressed the pride 
and happiness of Paris in again acting 
as the host to the Assembly and 
solemnly reaffirmed the hope—‘“not a 
blind hope’—in the United Nations 
as a safeguard of world peace. 


WORLD MUST KNOW When the Charter 
was signed six years ago, it was real- 
ized, he said, that the struggle for 
peace and collective security was in- 
separable from the struggle against 
ignorance, disease and poverty. He 
then dwelt on the volume of work 
done by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, work which, in 
too many cases, “is practically un- 
known to the public.” With a tribute 
to non-governmental organizations for 
spreading knowledge about the United 
Nations, the President of France em- 
phasized the need to use all modern 
media of information to make people 
aware of the reality of the United Na- 
tions and its work. “Thus will we con- 
vince the sceptical, the hesitant, and 
the lukewarm and all those who re- 
gard the international community as 
a remote, utopian goal of no immedi- 
ate or practical significance.” 
President Auriol then touched upon 
the work of the specialized agencies 
and of UNICEF, each of them “a posi- 
tive centre of peace and co-operation.” 
The agencies also played their part as 
effective instruments of technical as- 
sistance. Likewise, each day they 
added reality to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, “the simulta- 
neous, supervised, and sincere applica- 
tion of which by all signatory states 
would suffice to provide the world with 
an era of peace, security, and pros- 
perity without precedent in history.” 


THE WILL TO PEACE In spite of all this 
work which has benefited millions 
of human beings, the United Nations 
is struggling to perform its first duty 
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of preserving future generations from 
the scourge of war. 

The two conditions for ending the 
present crisis, President Auriol sug- 
gested, are the determination to 
achieve peace and clear knowledge of 
what we agree upon. The strength of 
the United Nations depends on “our 
determination to agree to sacrifices and 
limitations of sovereignty, necessary 
for the organization and the defence 
of peace.” 


WELCOME MEETING In the concluding 
part of his speech, President Auriol 
stressed the need for concrete initia- 
tives for collective security, control of 
all armaments, free circulation of ideas 
and wealth and the co-existence of dif- 
ferent political systems without out- 
side interference. He then added: 
“Since, in order to obtain peace, it is 
obviously not enough to combat 
poverty and ignorance but necessary 
also to dispel fear and mistrust, and, 
since peace is first and foremost a 
great act of trust, I will make bold 
to say that, if the distinguished men 
towards whom all anxious eyes are 
now turned were to come here to at- 
tend this session, not of course to 
participate directly in your proceed- 
ings but to establish human contact 
with each other, exchange ideas per- 
sonally and consider their differences 
without any agenda or public debate 
and try within the scope and in keep- 
ing with the principles of the United 
Nations jointly to reduce the disagree- 
ments which paralyze the world—if 
this should happen—we would wel- 
come them with a joy which I am con- 
vinced would become world-wide.” 
| The text of President Auriol’s speech 
appears elsewhere in this issue. | 

As the President left the Assembly, 
escorted by Mr. Entezam and the Sec- 
retary-General, the representatives 
stood up and gave a hearty ovation. 


WORK OF LAST SESSION When the 
meeting resumed, Mr. Entezam drew 
attention to the basic character and 
meaning of the many resolutions 
passed at the previous session, resolu- 
tions which displayed two comple- 
mentary tendencies. The Assembly 
had wanted on the one hand to affirm 
the will of the United Nations to op- 


pose aggression, and to give the or- 
ganization effective means for this pur- 
pose, bearing in mind that collective 
security and enforcement must be con- 
ceived and applied as means for pre- 
venting war. On the other hand, the 
Assembly—through the setting up of 
the Committee of Three, the declara- 
tion of principles, the setting up of the 
Committee of Good Offices, the res- 
olution recommending a Big Five 
meeting, and the referral of the Sec- 
retary-General’s Twenty-Year Pro- 
gram to the organs concerned—sought 
to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties and to settle the Korean conflict 
peacefully. Thus, true to the Charter, 
the Assembly worked to resist aggres- 
sion and to bring about peaceful settle- 
ment. 


REASONABLE OPTIMISM But, Mr. Ente- 
zam proceeded, peace cannot be estab- 
lished or maintained by these means 
alone. With boldness and patience, 
international co-operation must be de- 
veloped to assure economic and social 
progress, specially to raise the stand- 
ard of living of peoples. Here, too, 
the Assembly had done constructive 
work by the impetus it had given to 
the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance, though in this, as in other 
fields, much remained to be done. 
However, “the direction had been 
shown, and signposts set.” 

“When the fifth session of the As- 
sembly opened on September 19, 
1950,” Mr. Entezam recalled, “world 
conditions were extremely serious and 
international tension greater than at 
any other time. The fear of a general 
conflict weighed upon all minds. I 
believe I can truthfully declare that it 
is not the same today. Certainly, dif- 
ficulties are still enormous and con- 
flicts of interests and doctrines con- 
tinue. Nevertheless, chances for a 
happy conclusion of the armistice 
negotiations now going on in Korea 
seem to have increased and the mo- 
ment for an end of the hostilities does 
not seem far away. It does not seem 
an exaggeration to say that if this pos- 
sibility should become a reality, then 
to a certain degree the face of things, 
the international climate and general 
atmosphere would thereby be con- 
siderably changed.” Then expressing 
a “reasonable and moderate optimism 
mid-way between rash hope and 
thoughtless scepticism,” Mr. Entezam 
concluded: 

“Everybody knows that the United 
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Nations organization, its Charter, its 
workings and its procedures can, if one 
makes use of them, help in finding 
solutions to most difficult problems. 
And your Assembly is now and re- 
mains the meeting ground and discus- 
sion centre of most diverse countries 
and regimes. In other words, it offers 
to all the opportunity for those discus- 
sions which can lead to the necessary 
compromise. 

“I am sure that I speak for all peo- 
ples when I express sincere hope that 
the deliberations of the Assembly will 
mark a decisive turning point for the 
improvement of international rela- 
tions.” 


NEW PRESIDENT At the conclusion of 
his speech, Mr. Entezam announced 
his nominations to the credentials 
committee: Bolivia, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Ethiopia, France, Haiti, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, New Zealand and Norway. 
With Assembly approval these were 
declared elected and the balloting for 
the new President was taken up. Mr. 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico was elected 
by 44 votes, the other votes being nine 
for Mr. Belaunde of Peru and six 
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for Mr. Costa du Rels of Bolivia. 

On taking the chair, the new Presi- 
dent also attested to the faith that 
despite the great obstacles in the way, 
the United Nations will eventually ful- 
fill the world hopes for peace and 
justice. Each Assembly session, he 
said, “constituted a step forward to- 
wards social health and peace.” 

President Padilla Nervo referred to 
one essential aspect of United Nations 
work, an aspect which alone was 
sufficient to justify and ennoble the 
existence of the Organization: its work 
for liberty. 

Through the United Nations, the 
number of free nations had increased 
and it will continue to increase. Also 
the small and not-so-small countries 
have achieved a consciousness of their 
personalities and of their rights as free 
states. “If liberty is to be fruitful it 
cannot be enclosed within the abstract 
limits of law and principles, but must 
be manifested in a concrete manner 
through equality of opportunity both 
for nations and for men, so all may 
reasonably enjoy the material wealth 
and spiritual welfare offered by life.” 

Mr. Padilla Nervo then pointed to 
the program of assistance to under- 
developed countries as a factor of 
equalization. 


HOPE AND INITIATIVE The termination 
of hostilities in Korea on terms in 
keeping with the political objectives 
of the United Nations will signify true 
progress towards general peace and a 
just solution of many other problems. 

The Assembly’s efforts to improve 
the mechanism of collective defence 
as a result of experience in connection 
with Korea will enable it to prevent 
or arrest any possible attempt at ag- 
gression, and will constitute an effec- 
tive instrument maintaining interna- 
tional peace. 

“It is my dearest hope,” President 


French President Vincent Auriol (standing, foreground) delivers an address of welcome 
to the opening General Assembly meeting in Paris. 





Padilla Nervo concluded, “that we 
shall be able to make of the sixth 
session of the General Assembly an 
Assembly of hope and initiative, and 
that you, fellow delegates, with your 
patience, firm determination, and with 
generosity, will succeed in at least 
creating an atmosphere propitious for 
developing conditions for the pacific 
settlement of the specific problems 
which frustrate the world today.” 


OTHER OFFICERS ELECTED At the second 
meeting of the Assembly, on Novem- 
ber 7, Chairmen of the Main Com- 
mittees and Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly were elected as follows: 

First COMMITTEE—(Political and 
Security) Finn Moe, of Norway. 

SECOND COMMITTEE — (Economic 
and Financial)—Prince Wan Waith- 
ayakon, of Thailand. 

THIRD COMMITTEE — (Social, Hu- 
manitarian, and Cultural)—Mrs, Ana 
Figueroa, of Chile, the first woman 
elected to the Chairmanship of a 
Main Committee. 


FouRTH COMMITTEE — (Trustee- 
ship, including Non-Self-Governing 
Territories) — Dr. Max Henriquez- 


Urena, of the Dominican Republic. 
FIFTH COMMITTEE — (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) — Thomas A. 
Stone, of Canada. 
SIxTH COMMITTEE — (Legal)—Dr. 
Manfred Lachs, of Poland. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — France (54 
votes), United States (51), United 
Kingdom (50), U.S.S.R. (45), China 
(42), Yugoslavia (39), and Iraq (36). 
The President of the Assembly, the 
Chairmen of the six Main Committees, 
and the seven Vice-Presidents consti- 
tute the Assembly’s General (or steer- 
ing) Committee. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION During the 
meeting, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., proposed that the question 
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of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations should be included in 
the session’s agenda. Immediate set- 
tlement of this question, he said, 
would contribute considerably toward 
maintaining international peace and 
strengthening the United Nations. 

The meeting concluded with a 
tribute by the President to a member 
of the French delegation, Leon 
Jouhaux, who had been awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1951. Last 
year the prize was awarded to Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, former Acting 
Mediator in Palestine. 


FIFTH SESSION CONCLUDED 


HE fifth Assembly session, which 

began in New York on September 
19, 1950, was wound up in Paris on 
November 5. It was not only the 
longest session in United Nations 
history, as Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie said at the closing meeting, but 
one of complex activity. 

A brief debate took place just be- 
fore the adjournment. The fifth ses- 
sion had yet to dispose of one item on 
its agenda, the report of the Assem- 
bly’s Special Committee on the Rep- 
resentation of China. The Committee 
had reported that, in the present cir- 
cumstances, it was unable to make 
any recommendation. 

President Entezam proposed that 
the report be simply “noted.” The 
U.S.S.R. representative, Yakov A. 
Malik, supported by Dr. Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, and Arnost Tauber, 
of Czechoslovakia, objected to the 
procedure and moved to place the 
item on the agenda of the sixth ses- 
sion. This proposal was opposed by 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, and, when 
put to vote, was defeated by 20 votes 
to 11, with 11 abstentions. Mr. 
Entezam’s proposal to note the report 
was then adopted by 36 votes to 5, 
with 2 abstentions. 

After the vote, Mr. Malik reserved 
his right to submit the question of 
Chinese representation directly to the 
Assembly for consideration at the 
sixth session. 

With this matter disposed of, 
several representatives paid tribute to 
the President. 

The  Secretary-General praised 
Ambassador Entezam’s profound 
knowledge of the rules of procedure 
and his mastery and impartiality in 
the application of the rules which had 
won the respectful admiration of all 
members of the Secretariat. 

In testimony of gratitude, Mr. Lie 
presented Mr. Entezam with the 
gavel “which he so successfully used 
to preside over the deliberations.” 

Mr. Entezam thanked the repre- 
sentatives, expressed gratitude to Mr. 
Lie and the Secretariat, and, after 
the Assembly observed a minute of 
silent prayer or meditation, declared 
the fifth session closed. 
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ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


R. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


Thank you for receiving me in your 
precincts. 

In wishing you, on behalf of the 
French Republic, a most hearty wel- 
come, I do not come before you 
merely to express the pride which 
Paris feels at having been chosen by 
you, and her happiness in again act- 
ing as your host. 

I come before you solemnly to 
reaffirm the hope which our country 
sees in the United Nations as a safe- 
guard of world peace. 


That is not a blind hope. The 
anxieties which we voiced before you 
three years ago are far from having 
been removed. 


Difficulties have increased as have 
misunderstanding, mistrust, fanatic- 
ism, and violence—for blood has 
been shed; war—to which I shall at- 
tach no adjective — is still raging, 
bringing destruction and death in its 
train, while increasingly ominous 
threats are, as the report of your 
Secretary-General points out, darken- 
ing the hearts and lives of the peoples 
of the world. 

In the face of these threats which 
in view of the interpendence of all 
nations concern us all, individually 
and collectively, in face of the fears 
of the peoples we represent who turn 
toward the United Nations as a 
supreme hope for their security and 
existence, it is our duty, when we 
weigh up the forces of peace, to ask 
ourselves the question: what can the 
United Nations do? To what extent 
is it capable of satisfying the hopes of 
nations and mankind? 

When six years ago, at the end of 
an appalling world war, the lessons 
of which were still fresh in every- 
body’s mind, the Charter was unani- 
mously signed, it appeared — and 
rightly—that the struggle for peace 
and collective security was inseparable 
from a struggle against ignorance, 
disease, and poverty, and that, by 
working for economic, social, legal, 
and intellectual progress in every 
form and on a world scale, we would 
thereby eliminate the causes of con- 
flict and create conditions favorable 
to a political solution of the problems 
of peace. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION Hence, a great 
volume of work has been done both 
by the councils of the United Nations 
itself, and by specialized agencies, the 
activities and number of which show 
a gratifying tendency to increase in 
proportion to the needs—work which 
in too many cases is practically un- 
known to the public. 


I have had the occasion in the past 
to stress this fact before those excel- 
lent national and international associa- 
tions and non-governmental organiza- 
tions which have made _ themselves 
responsible for spreading the know- 
ledge of the United Nations and for 
providing the United Nations with 
the essential backing of the people’s 
will. 

We must use all modern media of 
information to make more and more 
people aware of the reality of the 
United Nations and its work. Thus 
will we convince the sceptical, hesi- 
tant, and lukewarm, and all those who 
regard the international community 
as a remote utopian goal of no im- 
mediate or practical significance. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES It is fitting to 
mention the work accomplished by 
the specialized agencies in the fields 
of labor, agricultural development, 
and public health. People must no 
longer, for example, be allowed to for- 
get the millions of children who have 
been helped, the millions of children 
who have been immunized against 
tuberculosis thanks to the gigantic 
campaign conducted by the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emegency Fund and the International 
Children’s Centre in Paris. 

People must be made aware of the 
fact that the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization is not only reducing illiteracy 
by multiplying centres of basic edu- 
cation, but is preparing the way for 
universal and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion by co-ordinating the work of 
international associations of special- 
ists, and by promoting the free move- 
ment of persons and scientific ma- 
terial for educational and cultural 
purposes. 

There is certainly no need for me 
to describe in detail what we already 
owe to all specialized agencies, in- 
cluding the International Refugee 
Organization which has found new 
homes and new work for more than 
a million displaced persons. 

Each of these organizations is a 
positive centre of peace and co-opera- 
tion. Together with the Councils 
directly dependent on the United Na- 
tions iteself, they are effective instru- 
ments of the expanded program of 
technical assistance for economic 
development, social welfare, and 
public administration. Each day, they 
add more reality to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, ap- 
proved unanimously by your Assembly 
in 1948, and the simultaneous, super- 
vised, and sincere application of 
which by all signatory countries 
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would suffice to provide the world 
with an era of peace, security, and 
prosperity without precedent in 
history. 


FIRST DUTY For, in truth, the problem 
we have to deal with is this: whereas 
in economic, social, and legal matters, 
and in education, the principles 
set forth in the Charter have 
— desipte delay, hesitancy, and 
occasional setbacks — been applied 
and have benefited millions of human 
beings; whereas foundations of an 
international life marked by confi- 
dence and prosperity have been laid; 
whereas international groups _ of 
thinkers, scholars, and experts are 
being set up in ever larger numbers 
so that through them it will be pos- 
sible to consolidate and speed up the 
progress achieved; whereas all nations 
are interdependent and hence, quite 
apart from any moral obligations, 
bound to live in unity—yet, in spite 
of all this, peace is insecure and the 
United Nations is struggling to per- 





President of Assembly’s 
Sixth Session 


R. LUIS PADILLA NERVO, 
who has been elected President 
of the sixth session of the General 
Assembly, is the 
‘permanent _repre- 
sentative of Mexico 
to the United Na- 
tions and has been 
close to United Na- 
tions affairs since 
the San Francisco 
Conference of 
, 1945, where he 
i was adviser to the 
, Mexican delega- 
} tion. He has been 
a delegate to every 
session of the General Assembly and, 
since 1947, chairman of his delegation. 
Dr. Padilla Nervo has represented 
his country in the Security Council, 
the Trusteeship Council (of which he 
was Vice-President in 1949), the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the 
Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly (of which he was the first 
Chairman). In March 1951 he was 
named one of three delegates to the 
General Assembly's Good Offices 
Committee, set up to seek the cessation 
of hostilities in Korea. He was ap- 
pointed to the committee by Ambassa- 
dor Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), then 
President of the General Assembly. 
Born in the state of Michoacan in 
1898, Dr. Padilla Nervo studied law 
and economics in Mexico, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Buenos Aires and London. 
He joined his country’s diplomatic 
corps when he was 22. In 1933 he 
attained the rank of envoy and, in 
1945, that of ambassador. 
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form its first duty under the Charter: 
to preserve future generations from 
the scourge of war. 

How then can we put an end to 
the present crisis and so prevent an- 
other world conflict which would be 
as absurd as it would be criminal? 

Reflecting on the causes of wars, 
the great philosopher, Henri Bergson 
said: “None of these difficulties is 
insurmountable if a sufficient portion 
of mankind is determined to surmount 
them. But they have to be squarely 
faced—we must know what we are 
agreeing to when we ask for abolition 
of war.” 





TWO CONDITIONS Accordingly, a first 
condition is that we must show 
determination. We must want peace. 
This means we must not agree that 
war is inevitable. It means we must 
not allow ourselves to drift with the 
events but rather must anticipate, 
guide, and master them. It means 
participating in good time in efforts 
to make armed collective security a 
reality—with all consequence and all 
responsibilities which such commit- 
ments implies even if for the time 
being, the threat should appear to be 
only indirect. 

And so we come to the second con- 
dition: we must know what we are 
agreeing to. The United Nations is 
not a state among states nor is it a 
club or forum where, Once a year, 
governments meet to exchange ideas 
or polemics. It is an organization in 
which we are all associated. It will 
depend on its strength whether a 
world order of justice, peace, and 
freedom, and, hence, our own security 
can be established. But the strength 
of the organization depends on our- 
selves and, in the final analysis, on 
our determination to agree to sacri- 
fices and limitations of sovereignty, 
necessary for the organization and 
the defence of peace. To these France 
has already solemnly committed her- 
self subject to reciprocity and in 
keeping with the terms of the French 
Constitution. 

This country, which has not yet 
fully rebuilt its ruins, which is trying 
to transform Europe into a united and 
prosperous federation open to all, 
and which, having learned from pain- 
ful experience, does not regard re- 
gional pacts concluded within the 
limits of our Organization as more 
than provisional and necessary instru- 
ments of joint defence, France, ac- 
cordingly, supports by tradition and 
on grounds of priniciple, all en- 
deavors to strengthen collective secur- 
ity and will unhesitatingly associate 
herself with any concrete initiative 
likely to make collective security 
more effective. 

We have no fonder wish than to 
see the establishment of permanent 
and simultaneous control in all coun- 
tries of all armaments, whether con- 








ventional or atomic. It is our sin- 
cerest desire that an _ international 
army may gradually take the place of 
national armies which would then 
become mere police forces. We 
ardently hope to see the day when 
persons, ideas, and wealth will circu- 
late freely and when the political 
systems which peoples have given 
themselves will be respected by all 
without outside interference in any 
form or by any means. 


JOINT DISCUSSIONS Since, in order to 
obtain peace, it is obviously not 
enough to combat poverty and ignor- 
ance but necessary also to dispel fear 
and mistrust, and, since peace is first 
and foremost a great act of trust, I 
will make bold to say that, if the 
distinguished men toward whom all 
anxious eyes are now turned were to 
come here to attend this session, not 
of course to participate directly in 
your proceedings but to establish 
human contact with each other, ex- 
change ideas personally and consider 
their differences without any agenda 
or public debate and try within the 
scope and in keeping with the princi- 
ples of the United Nations jointly to 
reduce the disagreements which para- 
lyse the world—if this should happen 
—we would welcome them with a joy 
which I am convinced would become 
world-wide. 

Statesmen can earn no greater dis- 
tinction than to seek that peace which 
will enable the peoples to prosper in 
the path they have chosen and permit 
men to work in happiness and security 
in a free and peaceful atmosphere in 
their own counrties. 


— 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie presents the 
gavel used in the fifth Assembly to its Presi- 
dent, Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran. 
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NEW BIG POWER PROPOSALS 
ON ARMS AND WORLD PEACE 


‘WO important proposals, both aimed at the reduction of armaments, were 
presented to the General Assembly during the early deliberations of its 


sixth session in Paris. 


The first, submitted jointly by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, sets forth in broad terms 
a program for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, in- 
cluding atomic. Notice of the three- 
power proposals was given in a joint 
statement released by the Governments 
concerned on November 7. The next 
day, when the general debate opened 
in the Assembly, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, of the United States, 
outlined the program. 

The second proposal was submitted 
by the U.S.S.R. to counteract the 
threat of a new world war and to 
strengthen peace and friendship among 
nations. It was explained by Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky in the 
general debate on the same day. This 
proposal calls for a world disarma- 
ment conference before June 1, 1952; 
condemns participation in the Atlantic 
bloc and establishment of bases in 
foreign territories; deems a cease-fire 
in Korea and the withdrawal of troops 
essential; and calls for a five-power 
peace pact to which other states may 
adhere. 

The statements by Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Vyshinsky, outlining their pro- 
posals, are summarized in the follow- 
ing article. Other statements in the 
general debate on the same and suc- 
ceeding days will be reviewed in 
future issues. 


MR. ACHESON’S STATEMENT Despite the 
tensions, crises, and armed conflict in 
the world since the Assembly last met 
in Paris, Mr. Acheson said, the cause 
of peace nevertheless had prospered 
in tangible ways. The peace treaty 
with Japan had been signed, and 
solid foundations for peace had been 
laid in the report of the Collective 
Measures Committee, which wisely 
stressed the need for a mutually sup- 
porting relationship between the 
United Nations and the regional col- 
lective defensive arrangements. 

“This expresses well the direction 
in which we must work,” he observed, 
“and I strongly urge that we seek 
ways of translating the priniciple into 
action.” 

It was essential to be able to act 
promptly and effectively and to muster 
strength anywhere in the world in 
case of aggression. The nations of the 
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Atlantic community were fast build- 
ing bulwarks of peace in accordance 
with the Charter and in support of its 
principles. 

“In particular,” he added, “the 
Atlantic community is building its 
armed strength so that free Europe 
will not be powerless in the face of 
the armed strength of powerful and 
none too peaceful neighbors.” 


The nations which believed in peace 
and supported the United Nations 
system of collective security now had 
been forced to reverse their postwar 
demobilization programs in order to 
protect the peace of the world—not 
to threaten their neighbors. 

The structure of such a system was 
not complete, but a beginning had 
been made. In time, with satisfactory 
progress, the forces of aggression and 
tyranny would no longer be able to 
attack free nations and find them 
helpless. 


The tasks of simultaneously build- 
ing strength and working for peace 
were difficult but not contradictory; 
they are two sides of the same coin. 
There would be no peace so long as 
the peaceful nations were weak and 
vulnerable, but building arms alone 
was not enough: “We must use our 
strength with moderation and_ re- 
straint; we must work for peace, for 
understanding, for a reduction of 
tensions and differences.” 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL NEEDS There were 
also the economic and social needs of 
the people of the world. Mr. Acheson 
spoke of the progress in economic 
development and under the expanded 
program of technical assistance, and 
added that “we would welcome the 
establishment of targets setting forth 
practical agricultural and industrial 
goals to be attained in a definite period 
of time.” 

Agricultural goals to provide ade- 
quate nutritional diets were attainable, 
he thought. Progress in technical co- 
operation and studies on the owner- 
ship and use of land were encourag- 
ing. The world’s industrial output 
could be increased about ten per cent 
merely by more efficient use of ex- 
isting factories, mines, and transporta- 
tion facilities. And higher wages and 
lower prices should result from a fair 
distribution of this increased output. 

Mr. Acheson foresaw that, with an 


expanded economy resulting from new 
investment and increased productivity 
of existing plant, the world’s real an- 
nual income could be increased by 
more than $200,000,000,000 within a 
decade. “Think,” he said, “what this 
would mean in numbers of pairs of 
shoes, in clothes, housing, education, 
and the other basic requirements of 
mankind.” 

This should be one of the principal 
concerns of the United Nations and 
all its Members, and it could be— 
“if the will to peace were universal.” 
But there were obstacles—man-made 
obstacles undoubtedly intended to 
impede progress toward peace and 
human welfare—symbolic of which 
was Korea. 


KOREA “Korea,” Mr. Acheson de- 
clared, “was the place chosen by those 
who plan aggression on a world-wide 
scale as the scene for an imperialist 
blitzkrieg.” 

Until there was peace in Korea, 
the United Nations would urgently 
need the maximum contributions in 
armed forces and in other means from 
every loyal Member state. And when 
peace had been restored, the United 
Nations would have to be able to 
marshal the material aid of all its 
Members for reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. 

But peace in Korea depended “on 
the will of those who support, main- 
tain, and defend the communist 
armies.” At a word from them, the 
fighting could end. 

Negotiations for an armistice had 
been under way since July without 
success. Achievement of an armistice 
might enable the Assembly to bring 
about a final settlement for Korea in 
accord with established United Na- 
tions objectives, which, in turn, could 
open the door to broader consultations 
on other aspects of the Far Eastern 
situation. 


OTHER PROBLEMS “There are many 
other areas in which the Soviet 
Union could demonstrate its desire 
for peace in action, if it chooses to 
do so,” Mr. Acheson added, men- 
tioning the proposal (see page 403) 
for an investigation to determine if 
existing conditions made it possible to 
hold genuinely free elections through- 
out Germany. 

“We have consistently maintained 
and we continue to maintain,” he said, 
“that Germany should be reunified as 
soon as this can be done on demo- 
cratic lines. It must be brought about 
in a way which will ensure the re- 
establishment of a free Germany, able 
to play her part in the peaceful as- 
sociation of free European nations.” 

Austria, still under occupation, was 
another example, and here, too, the 
Soviet leaders could speak the word 
which would fulfill the promise of 
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independence to the Austrian people. 

In the case of Italy, the Soviet 
Union could withdraw the obstacles 
to that country’s entry into the United 
Nations. 

And in the field of human rights, 
the U.S.S.R. could demonstrate its 
desire for peace in action, for human 
freedom was being crushed in a large 
area of the world. 

“Millions of persons now work as 
slaves in forced labor camps, and tens 
of thousands of persons are being 
compelled to leave their homes by 
mass deportations,” Mr. Acheson said. 
He cited such a mass deportation, on 
24 hours’ notice, from Budapest last 
spring, and also mentioned the case 
of William Oatis, a foreign corres- 
pondent in Czechoslovakia, as “a 
reminder to the world of how free 
journalism is deliberately throttled by 
totalitarian regimes.” 


LACK OF CO-OPERATION There was no 
single action by the Soviet Union 
during the last year, Mr. Acheson 
asserted, which indicated that it was 
willing to co-operate with the rest 
of the world in abating tensions and 
the danger of war. Their only contri- 
bution had been an artificially created 
“mass movement” built around 
slogans: of peace. Nevertheless, despite 
such slogans, familiar methods had 
been used: threat and subversion 
against Yugoslavia, as once against 
Turkey; guerrilla: attacks in Indo- 
China, as once in Greece, to upset 
the government. 

Although the Soviet Union called 


for a new five-power peace pact, it 
refused to carry out “our 60-power 
peace pact—the Charter.” 


THREE-POWER PROPOSALS One of the 
most urgent international problems, 
Mr. Acheson continued, was the level 
of armaments among nations. And 
here he touched on the proposals for 
regulation, limitation, and balanced 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, which the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom had 
announced the previous night they 
intended to submit to the Assembly. 
(For the text of the three-power State- 
ment, see page 401.) They were ask- 
ing for discussion of these proposals 
as an urgent and important item. 

The previous night, too, President 
Truman had discussed the three-power 
proposal in a broadcast to the Ameri- 
can people. The three essential ele- 
ments of the program were: 

Disclosure and verification on a 
continuing basis, Each nation must 
have knowledge of what armed forces 
and armaments other nations possess. 
The national inventories must be 
checked and verified in each country 
by nationals of other countries work- 
ing under the United Nations. The 
disclosure and verification must pro- 
ceed by stages—the least vital first, 
followed by the more sensitive—and 
must cover all armed forces, whether 
military, para-military, security, or 
police, and all armaments, whether 
atomic or non-atomic. 

This, explained Mr. Acheson, rep- 
resented an advance, in two ways, 


| First Committee Chairman | 


| ae MOE, elected Chairman of 
the Assembly’s First (Political and 
Security) Committee, is a member of 
the Norwegian Par- 
liament who for- 
merly was his coun- 
try’s permanent 
representative to 
the United Nations. 
He was a member 
of the Norwegian 
delegation to the 
Preparatory Com- 
mission of the Unit- 
ed Nations and to 
the first part of the 
first session of the 
General Assembly, held in London in 
1946. He subsequently became a po- 
litical adviser to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. 

Mr. Moe served as his country’s 
permanent representative to the Unit- 
ed Nations from 1946 until 1949 rep- 
resenting Norway on the Security 
Council and in several sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

Born in Bergen, Norway, in 1902, 
Mr. Moe studied in France at the 
Lycee Corneille and the University 
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of Paris. After a year in Germany, 
he began his journalistic career in 
1929 with Arbeiderbladet, the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party newspaper, of 
which he became diplomatic corre- 
spondent in 1933 and later foreign 
editor. In 1936, as winner of a press 
scholarship, he studied in the United 
States; later he travelled in most Euro- 
pean countries and Japan. 

Before World War II he was a 
member of the Executive of the La- 
bor and Socialist International. In 
1940, after the invasion of Norway, 
he was appointed Director of Nor- 
wegian Broadcasting from the United 
States. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
Press Consultant at the Norwegian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in London, 
and in 1945 was elected Alternate 
Member of the Norwegian Parliament. 

Since returning to Parliament in 
1949 Mr. Moe has been chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Norwegian Parliament. Mr. Moe 
is the author of “History of the Mod- 
ern Labor Movement,” published in 
1936, and “Handbook of Foreign 
Affairs,” in 1939. 


from the census and verification “on 
a one-time basis” proposed in 1949. 
First, while the process of disclosure 
and verification was taking place, the 
further steps of regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction would be 
worked out. Secondly, all the aspects 
of atomic energy would be included 
in the system of disclosure. 

General application, The program 
must apply at least to all members 
of the international community which 
have a substantial military potential. 

Criteria for the balanced reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. 
Criteria, which can be worked out, 
would determine the exact amounts 
and kinds of armaments and armed 
forces which each country would 
finally be permitted to have. 

As examples of criteria that could 
be considered by the United Nations, 
the United States suggested: 

First, limiting the size of all armed 
forces to a fixed percentage of popula- 
tion—with a ceiling beyond which no 
country could go. 

Second, restricting the proportion 
of national production which could 
be used for military purposes to an 
amount that would bear a direct re- 
lation to what was needed for the 
armed forces permitted under the 
program, and here, again, there might 
be a ceiling expressed in terms of a 
percentage of the national product. 

Third, developing mutual agree- 
ments as to the composition of na- 
tional military programs within the 
overall limitations and restrictions. 
Such mutually agreed programs should 
be developed within the framework 
of the United Nations principles in 
conferences under United Nations 
auspices. 


ATOMIC ENERGY The United Nations 
plan for the control and regulation 
of atomic energy, said Mr. Acheson, 
provided the most satisfactory basis 
for an agreement “unless and until a 
better and more effective plan is 
devised.” 

He hoped that the Assembly would 
approve the recommendation by the 
Committee of Twelve to merge the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission for Conventional Arm- 
aments. 


IMMEDIATE DISCUSSION “We believe 
that discussion of the program [the 
three-power proposals] should begin 
now,” he declared. “But no general 
program can be put into effect while 
United Nations forces are resisting 
aggression in Korea. Moreover, con- 
currently with the coming into effect 
of the program, the major political 
issues which have divided the world 
can and must be settled. 

“We pledge ourselves to do every- 
thing in our power to this end... . 

“The United States is prepared to 
begin negotiations on these proposals 
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in the United Nations at once. We 
firmly believe that a workable agree- 
ment is within our reach, if all na- 
tions will approach this task with 
good faith and a will to peace.” 


MR. VYSHINSKY’S SPEECH The most im- 
portant task requiring immediate 
action, said Mr. Vyshinsky, was to re- 
move the obstacles to the strengthen- 
ing of peace and international security 
and to move away from the threat of 
a new world war. The Soviet Union 
delegation felt itself now, as at pre- 
vious sessions, duty bound to help 
steer the efforts of the Assembly in 
the proper course. 

Mr. Vyshinsky examined the inter- 
national situation, economically and 
politically, in order to assess the blame 
for the existing conditions. 

The aggressive policies of the At- 
lantic bloc, headed by the United 
States, and of other countries under 
United States pressure, he said, had 
resulted in a further deterioration of 
the economic situation in capitalistic 
countries. 

War inflation—a steady growth of 
armaments production accompanied 
by retrenchment of civilian output— 
had rendered the economy of the 
United States unsound. 

The armaments race had brought 
bloated budgets and increased taxes 
in the capitalist countries so that the 
material situation of their peoples had 
further deteriorated. 

Internationally, the policy of dis- 
crimination against the Soviet Union 
and all the Peoples’ Democracies in 
economic and trade relations had done 
serious harm to the world’s economy, 


with the United States and, still more, 
Britain and France, suffering along 
with the rest. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS In the political 
field, the aggressive Anglo-American 
Atlantic bloc had led to a further ag- 
gravation of foreign relations, which 
had also been affected by war hysteria 
and the armaments race, both of which 
had been intended to intimidate other 
nations. The atom and_ hydrogen 
bombs were examples of this. 

The American generals and their 
Washington protectors had prevented 
the success of the Kaesong negotia- 
tions. 

The Americans had taken over Tai- 
wan, and the North Atlantic bloc was 
trying to include Greece and Turkey 
in order to thwart agreements designed 
to strengthen friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

The hue and cry raised about the 
alleged threat to the security of the 
United States by the Soviet Union was 
merely to befuddle public opinion, Mr. 
Vyshinsky continued. 


U.S.S.R. POSITION The leaders of the 
Soviet Union, he declared, stood for 
discontinuance of the production of 
the atomic bomb. The Soviet Union 
had no thought of ever attacking the 
United States or any country. 

When the Security Council took the 
British complaint against Iran under 
consideration, Mr. Vyshinsky charged, 
the Anglo-American group once again 
demonstrated its contempt of the loft- 
iest principles of the Charter, respect 
for the independence and sovereign 
rights of states. 





Foreign Ministers Andrei Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. (left) and Anthony Eden of the United Kingdom 
exchange greetings at the opening of the Assembly. 
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The time had come for the United 
Nations to remember its basic tasks 
and to rebuff the forces leading to- 
ward a new war. 

Assurances by the United States of 
a striving for better relations with the 
U.S.S.R. did not match the breaking, 
only this year, of the 1937 trade agree- 
ment between the two countries. This 
could only worsen relations. 

Underlying the present policy of 
the United States was a fear of the 
possibility of a peaceful development 
in international relations and of a 
strengthening of international co- 
operation — American business was 
terrified by the danger of peace! 


ATOMIC PROPOSAL Repeatedly, Mr. 
Vyshinsky stated, the Soviet Union 
had asked for international control to 
ensure that utilization of atomic energy 
would be for civilian needs alone, 
and that such a proposal should be 
complied with without fail and in 
good faith. The proposal was to pro- 
hibit all atomic weapons and bombs 
and to destroy the existing stocks, 
utilizing for civilian needs instead the 
reserves of atomic energy in the 
bombs. 

Leaders of the Atlantic bloc, how- 
ever, were constrained to make their 
own plan for diminishing the danger 
of war and strengthening the security 
of nations. 

The three-power proposals, Mr. 
Vyshinsky declared, were _ trifling, 
nugatory, and specious. The “moun- 
tain” of publicity that had preceded 
them had given birth to a “mouse” 
—but it was a “dead mouse.” Mr. 
Vyshinsky could not restrain his 
laughter at the peace proposals by 
which the United States had tried to 
wrest the initiative from the Soviet 
Union. 

What was the value of proposals 
under which the first stage of the so- 
called reduction of armaments would 
be devoted to a census of all such 
arms and armaments? What was the 
value if, at the same time, the sponsors 
said that as long as war went on in 
Korea, as long as the main political 
problems remained unsolved, true 
progress toward disarmament would 
remain impossible? 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL Mr. Vyshinsky then 
presented a Soviet Union proposal for 
counteracting the threat of a new 
world war and for strengthening peace 
and friendship among nations. 

Under this proposal, the General 
Assembly would take the following 
action: 

Atlantic bloc. It would declare that 
participation in the aggressive Atlantic 
bloc and establishment by a number 
of states—particularly the United 
States—of military, naval, and air 
bases in foreign territories are incom- 
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patible with Membership of the United 
Nations. 

Korea. The Assembly would rec- 
ognize it to be essential that (a) the 
countries participating in the hostili- 
ties in Korea should, without delay, 
cease hostilities, conclude an armistice, 
and, within a ten-day period, with- 
draw their troops from the thirty- 
eighth parallel; (b) all foreign troops, 
as well as foreign volunteer detach- 
ments, should be withdrawn from Ko- 
rea within a three-month period. 

World disarmament conference. The 
Assembly would call on all Members 
of the United Nations and all non- 
Members to scrutinize, at a world con- 
ference, the question of an effective 


and substantial reduction of armed 
forces and armaments, as well as prac- 
tical measures for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and establishment of 
international control over such pro- 
hibition; and would recommend the 
convening of the conference within 
the briefest practical time—in any 
event, not later than June 1, 1952. 

Five-power peace pact. Finally, the 
Assembly would call on the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
China, and the U.S.S.R. to conclude 
a peace pact, thus combining their ef- 
forts for the attainment of this task, 
and would also call‘on all other peace- 
loving peoples and states to adhere to 
this pact. 





THREE-POWER STATEMENT 


1, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States will submit to the 
sixth General Assembly of the United 
Nations, for its consideration, propo- 
sals for proceeding with the regula- 
tion, limitation, and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all 
armaments, including atomic. 

2. As long as present conditions of 
international tension prevail, the three 
Governments have the inescapable 
duty and are unshakably determined 
to continue their efforts to develop 
the strength required for their security 
and that of the free world, because 
without security there can be no peace 
with justice. They also believe that if 
all governments sincerely join in the 
co-operative and effective regulation 
and limitation of armed forces and 
armaments, this would greatly reduce 
the danger of war and thus enhance 
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the security of all nations. 

3. In any honest program for regu- 
lation, limitation, and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arm- 
aments, a first and indispensable step 
is disclosure and verification. The 
system of disclosure and verification 
must be on a continuing basis and 
reveal in successive stages all armed 
forces —_ including para-military, 
security, and police forces—and all 
armaments, including atomic. It must 
also provide for effective international 
inspection to verify the adequacy and 
accuracy of this information . 

4. Such a system of disclosure and 
verification in successive stages would 
be an essential part of the program 
for regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces 
and armaments to a level which would 
decrease substantially the possibility 





of a successful aggression and thereby 
decrease the chance that armed ag- 
gression would be used to further na- 
tional objectives. 

5. The three Governments believe 
that a workable program should in- 
clude criteria according to which the 
size of all armed forces would be 
limited, the portion of national pro- 
duction which could be used for 
military purposes would be restricted, 
and mutually agreed national military 
programs would be arrived at within 
the prescribed limitations and restric- 
tions. The United Nations plan for 
the international control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons should continue to serve as 
the basis for the atomic energy 
aspects of any general program for 
the regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction of all armaments and 
armed forces, unless and until a better 
and more effective plan can be 
devised. 

6. The three Governments believe 
that discussion of the program should 
begin now. However, such a general 
program cannot be put into effect 
while United Nations forces are resist- 
ing aggression in Korea. Moreover, 
concurrently with the coming into 
effect of the program, the major poli- 
tical issues which have divided the 
world can and must be settled. 

7. The three Governments share 
with all Members of the United Na- 
tions the responsibility to promote 
world conditions in which interna- 
tional peace and security are assured. 
They believe that their proposals offer 
an Opportunity for the world to move 
forward toward that objective. 
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The new buildings housing the conference rooms and Secretariat offices of the General Assembly are shown in the gardens of the Palais de 


Chaillot in Paris. 
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Plenary meetings are held in the Palais itself. 
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HOW FRANCE BUILT HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


ASSEMBLY’S SESSION 


IN PARIS 


RANCE, ever hospitable, has achieved a triumph of international hospital- 
ity in the arrangements for the sixth session of the General Assembly. This 
article tells something of the French achievement in setting up at short notice 
and despite many difficulties, a completely efficient headquarters for the United 


Nations. 


The temporary headquarters, at 
Paris, which house the sixth regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly 
have been special- 
ly constructed by 
the French Govern- 
ment in the gar- 
dens running down 
from the Palais 
de Chaillot towards 
the Seine. Design- 
ed by the French 
architect Jean Car- 
lu, and built in 
less than _ five 
months at a cost 
of 1,300,000,000 francs, the structure 
is, and will remain, the property of 
France. Two thousand French work- 
men were employed on its construc- 
tion—1,000 on the building itself and 
another 1,000 in the various plants 
engaged on work connected with the 
building and its equipment. 

Although the structure is tempo- 
rary — all the foundations, for in- 
stance, and the plumbing, are above 
ground in order to avoid damage to 
the gardens of the Palais de Chaillot 
—it is built of strong and durable 
materials, many never before used on 
so large a scale. Once the future use 
of the building has been decided, 
therefore, the whole structure can be 
re-erected on a new site. 





MATERIALS Among the materials used 
extensively is “isotherme’’. Used par- 
ticularly for the walls, isotherme con- 
sists of straw strongly compressed be- 
tween two layers of fibro-cement. It 
will not burn, even under a blow- 
torch. For decoration, “flockage” has 
been employed. This consists of a 
fluff formed from the remnants of 
colored material which is sprayed on 
to walls covered by an adhesive sub- 
stance. 


Two different systems are employed 
for the heating of the 500 offices and 
12 conference rooms. The wings of 
the new U-shaped building are heated 
by a hot water system, the water be- 
ing distributed in tubes attached to 
perforated plaques on the ceiling from 
which the actual heat radiates. These 
plaques also deaden sound. 


The rest of the building, including 
the adjoining theatre of the Palais de 
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Chaillot where the plenary meetings 
of the Assembly are held, the com- 
mittee rooms and the main foyer, is 
heated by warm air. The central heat- 
ing system of the Palais de Chaillot is 
tied in with the heat installation for 
the new temporary buildings. 

The theatre of the Palais de Chail- 
lot has seating accommodation for 
3,000—900 seats for the public, 500 
for press and radio correspondents 





| Second Committee Chairman 


RINCE Wan Waithayakon, of 

Thailand, who was elected chair- 
man of the Second (Economic and 
Financial ) Com- 
mittee, has been 
his country’s per- 
manent representa- 
tive to the United 
Nations since 1947 
and was Chairman 
of the Fourth 
Committee in the 
fifth Assembly. In 
previous sessions 
he has served as 
Vice-Chairman of 
the Sixth and of 
the Fourth Committees. 

Born in Bangkok in 1891, Prince 
Wan was educated at Oxford and at 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques in Paris. He was secretary of 
his country’s Legation in Paris in 1917, 
head of the cabinet of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1920, Under-Sec- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
1924 and later Minister of Thailand 
in London, Brussels and The Hague. 
He was chairman of the Thailand 
delegation to the League of Nations 
Assembly and a delegate to many 
international conferences from 1928 
to 1930. Prince Wan was adviser to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from 
1933 to 1946 and to the Council of 
Ministers of Thailand from 1934 to 
1946. He served for six years as a 
member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague and in 
1946 was head of the delegation of 
Thailand for the regulation of terri- 
torial differences between France and 
Thailand. In 1947 he was named 
Ambassador to the United States and 
permanent’ representative to the 
United Nations. 








and the remaining 1,600 for the dele- 
gates of the 60 Member countries, 
their advisors, and United Nations 
Secretariat personnel. Radiodiffusion 
francaise has installed four large shell- 
shaped loudspeakers to improve acous- 
tic properties. 

The new buildings have been fitted 
with 800 telephones and a central 
exchange large enough to handle the 
normal business of a city of 80,000 
inhabitants. 

In addition to the central glass 
frontage of the foyer, which affords 
an excellent view of the Eiffel Tower 
directly across the Seine, the building 
has 1,500 windows. 


COMMISSION The French Government 
established a special commission on 
arrangements for the General Assem- 
bly’s Paris session, under the chair- 
manship of Vincent Broustra, Secre- 
tary-General of the French delegation 
to the United Nations. 

Colonel Georges Cunin, head of 
the Technical Services of the Council 
of Europe, who was called to Paris 


VINCENT BROUSTRA, 
Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Commission on Ar- 
rangements for the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Paris 
session established by 
the French Government 
and Secretary-General 
of the French delega- 
tion to the United 
Nations. 


by the French Foreign Ministry in 
connection with the arrangements, ex- 
plains that the entire permanent Palais 
had been used in 1948 for the As- 
sembly and the museums had to be 
moved cut. The museums are now 
permanently installed and, therefore 
the question was to find space 
large enough to accommodate meet- 
ings and also to save as much as 
possible of temporary buildings. The 
result was the use of the Palais 
Theatre for plenary meetings and 
construction of a temporary build- 
ing which utilizes the most functional 
aspects of the site and landscaping. 
Mr. Cunin pointed out that the job 
was done without felling a single tree 
or affecting any part of the museums, 
at present open to public, and that the 
garden and fountains were utilized for 
decorative purposes. Regarding the 
future of the temporary building, Mr. 
Cunin said that it had already been 
suggested that it be used for adminis- 
trative purposes by some government 
ministry or as the first elements of a 
conference building in Paris. In any 
case, it will disappear from the Chail- 
lot site. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS Regarding other ar- 
rangements by the French Govern- 
ment for the Assembly, Mr. Cunin 
said that conditions of life had im- 
proved a great deal since 1948 and, 
therefore, the Government did not have 
to take care of the rationing question. 
Also, hotel accommodations were 
easier because of the season. The only 
main accommodation problem was 
office space for big delegations. The 
United States delegation took space in 
the Astoria Hotel after “SHAPE” 
Headquarters moved to new quarters 
outside Paris. Other delegations took 
space in different parts of the city, 
about half in hotels. Mr. Cunin added 
that France has granted diplomatic 
privileges to delegations and to vari- 
ous members of the Secretariat. 

Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, said of 
the arrangements that they are “very 
fine indeed and show the spirit of 
French hospitality. Tremendous in- 
terest,” said Mr. Cohen, “is being 
shown in the Assembly by correspond- 
ents coming in large numbers repre- 
senting every one of the information 
media in Europe, the Near East, and 
Latin .America, besides those usually 
covering the United Nations at New 
York.” The number of public infor- 
mation accreditations, Mr. Cohen 
said, is 2,294. There are also many 
photographers. For the first time tele- 
vision cameras are working in Europe 
covering and sending kinescopes every 
day for use in the United States. These 
kinescopes are also being made avail- 
for use in other countries. 


ELECTION ENQUIRY COMMISSION 
FOR GERMANY: NEW AGENDA ITEM 


ee the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have asked that 
the following item be placed on the 
sixth session agenda “as an additional 
item of an important and urgent 
character”: 

“Appointment of an impartial Inter- 
national Commission under United 
Nations supervision to carry out a 
simultaneous investigation in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, in Berlin, 
and in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
in order to determine whether existing 
conditions there make it possible to 
hold genuinely free elections through- 
out these areas.” 

An explanatory memorandum which 
accompanied the three identic com- 
munications to Secretary - General 
Trygve Lie states that since 1945 the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and French Governments have consis- 
tently maintained that Germany 
should be reunified as soon as _ this 
can be brought about on democratic 
lines which would ensure the re- 
establishment of a free Germany. 
They have repeatedly made concrete 
proposals on this subject, notably at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, U.S.S.R., and 
France in May, 1949, and in letters 
from their three High Commissioners 
to the Soviet Commander-in-Chief in 
Germany in May and October, 1950. 
In those letters the three High Com- 
missioners made it clear that an es- 


| Fourth Committee Chairman | 


R. MAX HENRIQUEZ-URENA 
(Dominican Republic), who has 
been elected chairman of the Assem- 
bly’s Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee 
served as president 
of the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship 
Council in 1950 
and previously as 
its vice-president. 
He is chairman of 
the delegation of 
the Dominican Re- 
public to the pres- 
ent session of the 
General Assembly 
and has been his country’s permanent 
representative to the United Nations, 
with the rank of ambassador since 
1947, 

Born in Santo Domingo in 1885, he 
studied at the University of Havana, 
where he received a Doctorate of Law 
and later a Doctorate of Philosophy. 
After a journalistic career in Mexico, 
he became a lawyer and professor in 
Cuba. In 1916 he was appointed 
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secretary to the President of the Do- 
minican Republic, and 15 years later 
he became his country’s Secretary of 
State. 

From 1935-41 he was his country’s 
permanent delegate to the League of 
Nations and served as representative 
on the Council of the League. He has 
served as Minister of the Dominican 
Republic in Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Mexico and Cuba. In 1943 he became 
Ambassador to Brazil and in 1945 
Ambassador to Argentina. 

Dr. Henriquez-Urena is the author 
of several books on Inter-American 
affairs, literature and history. He 
headed his country’s delegation to the 
Monetary and Economic Conference 
in London in 1933, the Inter-American 
Conference for the Consolidation of 
Peace, in Buenos Aires in 1936, and 
to the Pan-American Conference at 
Lima in 1938. He was chairman of 
the Dominican Republic’s delegation 
to the third and fourth sessions of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


sential step toward the reunification 
of Germany was the holding of free 
elections under international super- 
vision. 

The German Federal Government 
also had worked continuously for re- . 
unification, the memorandum pointed 
out, and in March and September 
1950 and March 1951, made pro- 
posals for free elections in the whole 
of Germany. 

The East German administration, 
said the memorandum, on several oc- 
casions had claimed that they support 
the reunification of Germany, and on 
September 15 addressed an appeal 
to the German Federal Parliament 
for all-German consultations on the 
holding of elections throughout Ger- 
many and the hastening of a Peace 
Treaty. 

On September 27, the German 
Federal Government made a declara- 
tion approved by the Federal As- 
sembly setting down detailed proposals 
for the reunification of Germany, in- 
cluding the holding of elections under 
international protection and control. 
The Declaration also stated that up 
to now general conditions in the 
Soviet Zone had not been such as to 
permit a free expression of the will 
of the people. It, therefore, proposed 
that a neutral international commis- 
sion under United Nations super- 
vision examine in the Soviet Zone and 
in the Federal Republic how far the 
holding of free elections was possible 
under prevailing conditions. On Octo- 
ber 4, the German Federal Chancellor 
sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Allied High Commission in Germany 
requesting the three Governments 
concerned to place the matter before 
the United Nations. On October 15 
the High Commission replied in a 
letter welcoming the Federal Govern- 
ment’s initiative and stating that they 
would take action accordingly. 

As the High Commission had al- 
ready stated in its letter to the Ger- 
man Federal Chancellor, the United 
States considered that only by means 
of such impartial investigation could 
it be expeditiously and satisfactorily 
determined whether or not conditions 
existed in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, as well as in Berlin and in the 
German Federal Republic, which 
would make it possible to hold free 
general elections. 

The memorandum concluded that 
“in view of the purpose of the United 
Nations and the responsibilities of the 
General Assembly, as expressed in 
the Charter” the United States con- 
sidered the Assembly the appropriate 
body to establish such an impartial 
Commission and to nominate its 
members. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN ASIA AND | 


ROBLEMS of trade promotion and trade expgjon 
were thoroughly discussed at the Singapore Trag Pro 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East ladpont 
nine-day session on October 18, was attended b§57 
and outside the ECAFE region. . 
One of the main concerns of the countries} the 
producers of raw materials, is the effect of rearmgnt 
consumer and capital goods from the industrialig cou 
the supplier countries that exports of these goodspuld 
The proposals of the Singapore Trade Prompn C 
Committee on Industry and Trade in Rangoon next|nuary 
HEALTHY TREES are important for Malayan rubber produ. Pic 
rubber trees to diagnose “‘malnuitrition’ symptoms. BelowMpt: R 
factory on a rier este 


Pad as dane Fe 


MALAYA is one of the world’s most important supply sources of tin. Above is shown a 
“monitor” being used in the extraction of this commodity. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES are being encouraged as one means of developing the economy 
and trade of various Far Eastern countries. Below an Indonesian woman is seen weaving. 


Above: In the Tata Iron and Steel Factory, Jamshedp 


Below Left: Singapore Trade Promotion Conte—P. 

Secretary addressing press conference. Below C#: Singc 

Sir Franklin Gimson, Governor of Singapore, opg 
Geck who presided athe Co 





HE FAR EAST 9am 


expgion in the countries of Asia and the Far East 
Tra§Promotion Conference convened by the Eco- 
t lalmonth. The Conference, which concluded its 
1 b§57 representatives and observers from inside 


ries} the region, itself one of the largest world 
rMgent programs On the imports of much needed 
ialig countries of the world. They were assured by 
Odspuld be maintained at the 1951 volume. 

ompn Conference will be considered by ECAFE’s 
extInuary. (See page 406). 

oduf, Picture on right shows injection of mineral salt into 


lowMit:; Rubber production in Ceylon—rolling room in a 
Q réer estate. 


dia—one of the blast furnaces with cast house. 


—P. §S. Lokanathan, ECAFE’S Executive 
: Singapore Trade Promotion Conference— 
y the Conference. Below Right: Yap Pheng 
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SINGAPORE TRADE TALKS 
ACHIEVEMENTS REVIEWED 


By DR. P. S. LOKANATHAN 


Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 


FTER nine days of hard work, 

the Conference on Trade Pro- 
motion of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
was brought to a successful conclusion 
on October 18. Those who had ex- 
pected political fireworks were prob- 
ably disappointed. The Singapore 
Conference dealt with the practical 
problems of trade exvansion and trade 
promotion in a business-like and con- 
structive spirit. 

Ultimately, I think, the Conference 
will be judged by the extent to which 
its recommendations are followed up. 
This was to a considerable extent a 
businessmen’s conference, and _busi- 
nessmen will, wherever they are, try 
to attend to their businesses. So it 
would be only natural if those of 
them who came to Singapore as mem- 
bers of the various delegations had 
used this opportunity to make agree- 
ments among one another and with 
business friends outside. 

These may well result in an increase 
in trade relations, but while this is 
not an unwelcome side-line of the 
Conference, it was not the whole 
purpose of our deliberations. 


ACHIEVEMENTS The achievements of 
the Conference may be divided into 
two groups. First, there are the pro- 
posals and recommendations on which 
the delegations have agreed and which, 
we hope, the governments will put 
into effect, either by direct action or 
through ECAFE. And then there are 
certain achievements, which are not 
less important though less tangible. 
This Conference, for the first time in 
the history of Asia, provided a plat- 
form on which government representa- 
tives and business people from all over 
the world came together and could 
discuss their problems. 

Next, various governments and busi- 
ness circles had put together informa- 
tion papers. In these papers they ex- 
plained trade practices and policies 
in their countries, and suovplied sta- 
tistical and other information. For 
many of the delegates, especially from 
the younger countries in Asia, these 
papers will be an important guide for 
future business. 


PROBLEMS Most of the countries in 
Asia, in certain fields of their econ- 
omies at least, are riding on a wave 
of prosperity. But, at the back of this 
boom, there is the very real danger 
of inflation and, apart from this, there 
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is the question—how long will raw 
material prices stay on their present 
level? And there is the other question 
which troubles almost all countries of 
the region: Will the industrial coun- 
tries keep up supplies of equipment 
and consumer goods, despite re- 
armament? 

These questions have been discussed 
in Singapore, in open meetings and 
privately, and I believe that the dele- 
gates will return home with clearer 
ideas about what they may expect 
from their colleagues in the other 
countries. The countries of the region 
carry with them the definite assurance 
from all the supplying countries that, 
despite rearmament programs, the 
flow of supplies will be maintained in 
1952 in the same volume as in 1951. 

Turning to the more visible results 
of the Conference, three major agenda 
items were thrashed out at consider- 
able length. They were: trade promo- 
tion; trade expansion; and impact of 
rearmament on trade. 

The countries of the ECAFE region 
hold the world’s monopoly in raw 
jute and shellac, and practically a 
monopoly in natural rubber and tea. 
The region also accounts for 90 per- 
cent of the world’s production of 
natural silk, over 80 percent of copra 
and coconut oil, 67 percent of tin ore, 
22 percent of cotton, and a consider- 
able production of rice, sugar, tobacco 
and hemp. What is even more signifi- 
cant is that the ratio of exports to 
national income for many countries 
of this region is very high; it is 42 
percent for Ceylon, 26 percent for 
Malaya, 20 percent for Philippines 
and so on. Any decline in the export 
trade will bring down prosperity and 
standards of living. 


TRADE REPRESENTATION The Conference 
believed that one of the most essential 
requirements of trade promotion is 
proper trade representation abroad, 
both governmental and non-govern- 
mental. For most of the ECAFE coun- 
tries this is an urgent task, because 
quite a number of them have only 
recently become responsible for their 
economic and trade policies, and are 
handicapped by lack of trained per- 
sonnel. 

The Conference has, therefore, rec- 
ommended training schemes for offi- 
cials, and has suggested that an expert 
or experts in trade promotion tech- 
niques and procedures be made avail- 
able to train trade promotion person- 





nel in the countries of the region. 
For countries which cannot maintain 
overseas trade representation, it was 
suggested that the ECAFE Secretariat 
might undertake commodity studies 
and market research. 

The practice by which a country’s 
foreign mission is asked to attend to 
trade duties as supplementary or 
incidental to their normal functions, 
was regarded as unsatisfactory. Staff 
should be definitely assigned, if pos- 
sible, exclusively for the task, and a 
close link between the trade represent- 
atives and the ministry resvonsible for 
trade policy should exist. 


EXHIBITION PROPOSED An _ interesting 
recommendation was for a permanent 
exhibition of commercial products of 
the region, and it was suggested by 
some delegates that Singapore might 
be a suitable place for setting up such 
an exhibition. There was a notable 
tendency at this Conference in the 
direction of regional co-operation, and 
this found expression, among other 
things, in a proposal for a regional 
trade organization to which the insti- 
tutions of each country could affiliate. 


A rather strong appeal was made, 
especially by the business delegates at 
the Conference, that obstacles which 
bar businessmen from operations in 
countries other than their own, be 
removed. In this connection a good 
many complaints were heard about 
obstructions of free travel, with the 
result that some of the delegates who 
felt that the criticism was directed 
against their countries, promised to see 
whether things could not be remedied. 
Countries have been requested to 
sponsor visits of trade missions or 
groups of businessmen abroad with 
the assistance, if necessary, of the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
of the United Nations. 


A good deal was heard about the 
need for readily available market in- 
formation on prices and export prod- 
ucts. ECAFE activities in this respect, 
especially ECAFE’s functions as a clear- 
ing house, were much appreciated, 
but it was also felt that information 
should be more rapidly distributed, if 
possible by cable. 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS The delegates 
did not quite see eye to eye on the 
kind of trade arrangements between 


. the various countries. On the one hand, 


were the representatives of coun- 
tries, foremost among them the United 
States, who favored multilateral trade 
agreements; then there were those 
who had something to say for bilateral 
agreements. Among the latter was 
the Soviet Union, which on this and 
on a previous occasion stressed its 
readiness to conduct mutually profit- 
able trade with all countries of the 
world. On the whole, one might say 


(Continued on page 413) 
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| Third Committee Chairman | 


S. ANA FIGUEROA, new 
Chairman of the Assembly’s 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and 


Cultural) Com- 
mittee, is a mem- 
ber of the perma- 
nent delegation of 
Chile to the United 
Nations with the 
rank of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and 
Minister _Plenipo- 
tentiary. She was 
formerly an edu- 
cator in Chile and 
has been active in 
non-governmental organizations. 


Born in Santiago, Chile, Mrs. Figu- 
eroa studied in the United States as 
well as in her own country. She 
became a teacher of English and 
philosophy in Chilean high schools. 
She also taught psychology in schools 
of social work, and has been principal 
of high schools, general supervisor of 
high schools, and head of office for 
the Women’s Bureau in Chile. 


Mrs. Figueroa has been national 
president of the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Organizations in Chile, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations for the United 
Nations in Chile, a member of the 
board of the ywca, and a repre- 
sentative to the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women. 


| Fifth Committee Chairman | 


HOMAS Archibald Stone, who 

has been elected Chairman of the 
Assembly’s Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Com- 
mittee, is Minister 
at the Canadian 
Legation in Stock- 
holm. Born at 
Chatham, Ontario, 
in 1900 he_ was 
educated at the 
University of To- 
ronto, (B.A.) and 
at l’Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, 
Paris (diplome). 
Before joining the 
Department of External Affairs in 





February, 1927, Mr. Stone was a 
newspaper reporter, and later, a 
teacher at St. Andrew’s College, 


Aurora, Ontario. In 1927 he was as- 
signed to Washington with the rank 
of Third Secretary and in 1932 trans- 
ferred to Paris as Second Secretary. 
While in that post he attended the 


Disarmament Conference, Geneva, 
and the Reparations Conference, 
Lausanne. 

Mr. Stone retired from the 
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Canadian diplomatic service in 1935 
but he returned to the Department of 
External Affairs at the outbreak of 
war and served as First Secretary at 
Ottawa from 1939 to 1944. In May 
1944, he returned to London with the 
rank of Counsellor ‘on the staff of the 
Canadian High Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom. In September 1944, 
he became Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Canadian Legation to the Allied Gov- 
ernments in London. In April 1945, 
he was transferred to the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington as Counsellor. 
In the absence of the Ambassador, 
Mr. Stone has acted as Chargé d’Af- 
faires. In November 1946 he was ap- 
pointed Minister at the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington. In June 1949 
he was appointed Minister to Sweden. 

Between May and October 1949, 
Mr. Stone has acted as Chargé d’Af- 
Canadian Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Confer- 
ence and in October 1948, he became 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation 
to the International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference. He is mar- 
ried and has one daughter and three 
step-sons. 


| Sixth Committee Chairman | 


ANFRED LACHS, who was 

elected Chairman of the Sixth 
(Legal Committee) of the General As- 
sembly, is Profes- 
sor at the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw and 
Director of the Le- 
gal and_ Treaties 
Department of Po- 
land’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. He 
was an_ alternate 
representative of 
Poland to the fifth 
session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
Born in _ Stanis- 
lawow, Poland, in 1914, Mr. Lachs 
was educated in Poland, Vienna and 
London. He engaged in research in 
international law and sociology from 
1932 to 1939, became legal adviser to 
the Polish War Crimes Office in Lon- 
don in 1944 and head of the office in 
1945. Later he was legal adviser to 
the Polish Embassy in London; a 
member of his country’s delegation to 
the first session of the General As- 
sembly in 1946; adviser to the Polish 
delegation to the Special Committee 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
in London in 1946; legal adviser with 
his country’s delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1946; and deputy 
director of Poland’s Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. He served in the Polish 
Army in World War II. He is the 
author of “An Attempt to Define the 
Issues,” published in 1945. 





ADDITIONAL MESSAGES ON 
UNITED NATIONS DAY 


Additional United Nations Day 
messages received after the BULLETIN 
of November | had gone to press, in- 
cluded messages from El Salvador and 
Peru. In a message addressed to Nas- 
rollah Entezam, President of the fifth 
General Assembly, President Oscar 
Osorio of El Salvador, said: 

“I ask Your Excellency to accept 
my cordial congratulations for this 
glorious commemoration of United 
Nations Day. I send you my fervent 
good wishes for your personal good 
fortune and renew the assurances of 
my highest consideration.” 

Foreign Minister Alberto Freundt 
Rosell of Peru cabled the following 
message to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie: 

“On the occasion of the sixth an- 
niversary of the creation of the United 
Nations, I have the honor to express 
again the desire that this organization 
continue its efforts for peace and 
justice throughout the world. I send 
you the sincere wishes of the govern- 
ment and people of Peru.” 


ISRAEL ACCEPTS 
COMPULSORY JURISDICTION 


Israel has accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice, in an instrument deposited 
with the Secretary-General on Octo- 
ber 25. The acceptance is subject to 
the reservations that compulsory 
jurisdiction will not apply to any dis- 
pute which the parties agree to settle 
by other peaceful means; to matters 
essentially within Israel's domestic 
jurisdiction; or to any dispute between 
Israel and a state which refuses to 
establish or maintain normal relations 
with it. The declaration will be in 
force for five years. 





In Pusan Gen. C. M. Lloyd, of UNKRA, presents 

a United Nations Yearbook to Y. H. Chyung 

of the Korean Association for the United Na- 

tions, replacing a copy publicly burned after 

withdrawal from Seoul of United Nations 
forces last January. 
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PROGRESS OF NEGOTIATIONS 


FOR CEASE-FIRE IN 


T the first meeting of the resumed 

negotiations for a cease-fire in 
Korea, held in a tent near the Sachon 
River at Pan Mun Jom on October 
25, the United Nations Command and 
North Korean-Chinese delegations 
established a joint sub-committee to 
which they assigned an immediately 
vital task. Referred to this group, for 
further study and mutually agreeable 
recommendations, was the continued 
effort to reach a solution on item 
two of the conference agenda: the 
fixing of a military demarcation line 
between the two sides to establish a 
demilitarized zone as a basic condi- 
tion for a cease-fire. 

At any time during the sub-com- 
mittee meetings, either side was to be 
able to call a plenary meeting of the 
main delegations. 

Prior to the suspension of the 
cease-fire negotiations by the North 
Korean-Chinese delegation on August 
23, that side had insisted on a military 
line of demarcation along the thirty- 
eighth parallel and had opposed the 
United Nations Command position 
that the neutral zone and demarcation 
line during the armistice period had 
to be consistent with military realities, 
such as the geographical location of 
the front lines at the time and the 
necessity of retaining defensible ter- 
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one of its semi-monthly reports said, 
had refused to abandon the strong 
defensive position won by throwing 
back the opposing forces. 


NEW PROPOSAL At the first meeting 
of the sub-committee, held on the 
afternoon of October 25, the United 
Nations Command submitted a new 
proposal for an armistice line, based 
generally on the existing front line 
battle positions, supplemented by a 
demilitarized zone approximately two 
and a half miles wide. 

Under this proposal, each side 
would give up an estimated 200 square 
miles of territory under its control. 
The line would begin at the Yellow 
Sea in the west at the mouth of the 
Yesong River, just below the parallel, 
and would thus cede to the North 
Korean-Chinese side the South 
Korean Ongjin peninsula and_ the 
area around Yonan, considered in- 
defensible without control of the area 
to the north around the base of the 
peninsula. 

The line would then pass above the 
parallel about four miles north of 
Kaesong, the last important city held 
by the North Koreans and Chinese 
south of the parallel, which they 
would have to give up. It would fol- 
low northeasterly to about four 
miles south of Pyonggang, and east 
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to approximately four and a_ half 
miles north of Kumwha, which the 
United Nations Command would 
retain while withdrawing from Kum- 
song. In the eastern mountains, the 
Command would also retain “Heart- 
break Ridge,” but, on the coast of the 
Sea of Japan, would withdraw to 
eleven and a half miles south of 
Kosong, the eastern end of the line. 
At the maximum depth in the east, 
the line would be about 35 miles north 
of the parallel. 


COUNTER-PROPOSAL The next day, Oc- 
tober 26, the North Korean-Chinese 
side, in turn, proposed a new line 
which, the United Nations Command 
said in a communique, would require 
“unilateral withdrawal by Unified 
Command forces from militarily im- 
portant positions along practically all 
of the present ground battle line.” 

The proposal, commented — the 
United Nations Command, “bears 
little relationship to the present line of 
contact which was the basis of yester- 
day’s proposal by the Unified Com- 
mand.” 

“In effect,” it said, “the proposition 
envisages a pivoting of the present 
battle line near Chirungdong, with the 
Unified Command troops moving back 
along a front of about 100 miles for 
a maximum distance of more than 
15 miles,” which would leave them 
exposed, without advanced protective 
positions, across the major part of 
Korea, 

“In exchange for the bitterly won 
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military positions in the east,” the 
Command said, “the communists offer 
to withdraw their troops from sections 
of the Ongjin peninsula in the west 
which has never been of military 
importance but over which the com- 
munists retain administrative control. 

“The proposed communist line runs 
along an east-west line from a point 
on the east coast of Korea, just south 
of Chodori; southwest to Wondongni; 
westward to Chomgongni; southwest 
to Chirungdong; generally westward 
crossing the flats just north of the 
Han River; and thence generally 
westward to cross the Ongjin penin- 
sula along a line approximating the 
thirty-eighth parallel.” 

Chirungdong is near Korangpo on 
the Imjin River and a few hundred 
yards south of the parallel. 

Thus the counter-plan envisaged 
two demilitarized zones: the first, east 
of Chirungdong, to extend from the 
existing line of contact to the new 
line and embracing the area from 
which the United Nations Command 
forces would withdraw; the second, 
west of the pivot of Chirungdong, to 
comprise the area from which the 
opposing forces would withdraw. The 
first area would be under the United 
Nations. Command’s administrative 
control, and the second under North 
Korean-Chinese administration. 

Around the Chirungdong pivot 
would be a rectangular demilitarized 
area under joint control where the 
two administrative zones would join. 


SOME PROGRESS At meetings of the 
sub-committee on October 27, the 
United Nations Command representa- 
tives made it “unmistakably clear” 
that the North Korean-Chinese pro- 
posal did not represent a bargaining 
position, while the other side insisted 
that it was reasonable and just. 

From then on, through the first 
week in November, meetings of the 
sub-committee were held daily—Sun- 
days and week days—and progress 
was slow. Involved discussions took 
place on the line of actual contact 
between the forces of the two sides, 
for the views of the delegations dif- 
fered in some instances. Although the 
North Korean-Chinese conception of 
the line conformed generally with that 
of the United Nations Command, and 
although the North Koreans and 
Chinese approved the principle that 
the demarcation line should be based 
on the line of actual contact, the latter 
refused to modify their proposal and 
continued to insist that the Unified 
Command forces should withdraw 
from about 95 per cent of the line 
of contact. 

By October 31, however, the two 
sides had come closer to agreement. 
The North Koreans and Chinese 
offered a new proposal for a demili- 
tarized zone based on their slightly 
altered version of the line of con- 
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GIANT AIR AMBULANCE: The last two of 160 wounded United Nations soldiers, transported 

from the Korean battlefields, being taken off a giant C-124 Globemaster II at an airlift base in 

Japan, at the end of a flight carrying a record number of wounded to areas where they can 
obtain hospital treatment. 


tact — a zone about one and one 
quarter miles wide on either side of 
the line. This, however, left the 
Kaesong area in the zone that would 
be occupied by their forces, whereas 
the United Nations Command had 
pressed for Kaesong’s inclusion in the 
demilitarized zone as being required 
to cover the military approaches to 
Seoul. Other points of difference con- 
cerned United Nations Command 
salients near Kumsong and Kosong. 

On November 3, the Unified Com- 
mand asked if the other side would 
consider placing the controversial 
city of Kaesong in an adjusted de- 
militarized zone, but the North 
Koreans and Chinese reiterated that 
it should be within their control. 

The next day, they refused to 
discuss such a proposed modification, 
and there was more “fruitless discus- 
sion.” The North Koreans and 
Chinese continued, too, to insist that 
their proposal included compensation 
for Unified Command _ withdrawal 
from the key islands controlling the 
sea approaches to North Korean 
ports on both coasts. 


FURTHER PROPOSAL On November 5, 
the United Nations Command pro- 
posed that the negotiations move on 
to other agenda items, leaving the 
demarcation line to be settled on a 


specific basis at some future time after 
reaching agreement on the _ other 
items, 

Foreseeing the possibility of signifi- 
cant changes taking place in the line 
of contact before the end of the 
negotiations, the United Nations Com- 
mand asked the other side to accept 
the principle that the demilitarized 
zone should be based on the actual 
line of contact at the time of the 
signing of the armistice agreement, 
and that the two-and-a-half-mile- 
wide zone would be determined by a 
standing committee of three officers 
from each side. Differing views on 
the location of the line of contact 
itself made agreement on a zone dif- 
ficult now, the Command emphasized. 

The next day, however, the other 
side insisted that a mutually accept- 
able demarcation line and demilitar- 
ized zone should be formally and 
finally established before other mat- 
ters were taken up. 

“The communist stand today, if 
accepted,” the United Nations Com- 
mand observed, “would relieve them 
from any pressure to reach agreement 
on other essential items, including the 
question of United Nations prisoners 
of war now in enemy hands. The 
military armistice could thus continue 
indefinitely with no assurance that an 
agreement would be reached.” 
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WORLD FOOD CONDITIONS 
AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


ORLD food supply in 1950-51 

was slightly higher than in the 
previous year, but progress toward the 
goal of enough food for all is still 
much too slow. This is one of the 
main points made in The State of 
Food and Agriculture — Review and 
Outlook, 1951, a report by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
The report, issued on October 29, 
warns of danger that the world’s 
agricultural needs may be overlooked 
in the planning of huge defence pro- 
grams, and that this may slow up 
even the present modest economic 
development programs of many under- 
developed countries. 

“After five years of the FAO’s ex- 
istence,” says Norris E. Dodd, the 
Organization’s Director-General, in his 
foreword to this study, “we had 
hoped that there would be much 
progress to report in agricultural and 
food consumption, especially in the 
areas of the greatest difficulties and 
shortages. The combined circum- 
stances of world war damage or 
deterioriation, gradually swelling pop- 
ulations, droughts, floods, continued 
civil disturbances, the diversion of 
energy to armed forces, and the un- 
preparedness of many nations for 
rapid or energetic development, have 
limited actual progress to much less 
than had been hoped.” 


BELOW PRE-WAR LEVELS Despite some 
progress in many areas, in some of 
the most needy regions per capita 
food consumption has not gained even 
the low pre-war levels, although it 
is better than in the immediate post- 
war years. 

In great regions where more than 
half of the world’s peoples live, Mr. 
Dodd explains, agriculture is largely 
conducted with inadequate equipment, 
few small tools and scanty use of 
fertilizers or pesticides. Illiteracy is 
high, agricultural and other resources 
are poorly developed, and farmers are 
often held down by heavy taxes, rents 
and interest charges. While the rapid 
advances in raw material prices since 
the Korean conflict have increased 
foregin exchange earnings of raw 
material exporting countries, defence 
expansion threatens to reduce supplies 
of fertilizers, pesticides and farm 
machinery available to them. “The 
expanding needs of defence may 
therefore slow up even the present 
modest programs of economic devel- 
opment in many of these under-de- 
veloped countries.” 


NEEDS FOR PROGRESS In order to speed 
up progress toward FAO’s goal—to see 
that all peoples have enough to eat 
and to improve the living standards 
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of the mass of the world’s population 
—action is needed by all countries. 

“The under-developed countries,” 
Mr. Dodd says, “need to tackle the 
problems of agricultural and industrial 
development with much more drive 
and determination. The highly indus- 
trialized countries need to take special 
measures to maintain and speed the 
economic development of less favored 
countries during the difficult times 
ahead. This involves not only keeping 
up and enlarging the program of 
technical assistance for under-devel- 
oped countries now well under way, 
but also helping countries to get both 
the funds and the imported supplies 
necessary to carry their development 
programs into action.” 

Special attention must be given to 
allocating adequate supplies of chemi- 
cals, steel and other scarce materials 
to keep the flow of fertilizers, pesticides 
and farm machinery going to food 
producers. “There is a real danger,” 
he warns, “that in the planning of 
huge defence programs, agricultural 
requirements may be overlooked.” 
Not only could this cut down supplies 
in the least developed regions, but it 
might also check further progress in 
production in the more highly devel- 
oped regions, where post-war agri- 
cultural improvements have been 
most rapid. 


THE OUTLOOK The range of possible 
developments, Mr. Dodd says, in the 
food and agriculture situation for the 
next year or two, is extraordinarily 
wide, owing to political and military 
as well as economic uncertainties. The 
world is operating at high levels of 
industrial activity, full employment 
in most industrialized countries and 
rapidly expanding armament ex- 
penditures. Food and other prices be- 
came stabilized in recent months after 
previous rapid increases in levels, but 
renewed inflationary pressures may 
soon appear. Food production and 
supplies are generally at about recent 
levels but are gradually expanding 
and harvest prospects for 1951-52 
seem fairly favorable. Crop produc- 
tion is increasing gradually, and live- 
stock production more rapidly, in 
regions where World War II decimated 
flocks and herds. 


HIGH IMPORT COSTS The high costs of 
imported raw materials, and the com- 
petition from the rapidly expanding 
domestic consumption in major food 
exporting countries, are causing in- 
creased exchange and other difficult- 
ies for many food importing countries. 

The textile situation continues tight, 
although with good promise of sub- 
stantially larger supplies for cotton. 





Consumption of coffee and cocoa 
continues to equal or exceed produc- 
tion, and the expansion in production 
still under way seems unlikely to 
change this situation soon. Demand 
for other scarce products, such as 
oils and fats, rubber, and sugar, pro- 
mises to continue high, although their 
prices may not maintain or soon re- 
gain the exceptionally high peaks 
established in the speculative buying 
booms of 1950-51. 


FISH OUTPUT The trend of fish produc- 
tion is rapidly upward. Despite ex- 
panding consumer demand, increased 
quantities will probably be sold as 
processed products, for food or 
fertilizers. 


Forestry production, while expand- 
ing, has lagged behind demand, 
especially for pulpwood and news- 
print. Although defence restrictions 
on building may reduce temporarily 
the demands for lumber, the long-term 
trends are for requirements to rise 
much more rapidly than the world’s 
available supplies. Hence, intensified 
efforts are needed to increase forest 
growth, improve the quality of forests, 
and use most completely and effect- 
ively all the resources of existing 
forests and their products. 


WORLD PRODUCTION The report points 
out that, in 1950-51, the production 
index for the principal food crops, 
excluding the U.S.S.R., was 109 
(1934-38=100) as compared with 
106 in 1949-50. The output of live- 
stock products, both meat and milk, 
continued to expand. 


NORTH AMERICA Total food crop pro- 
duction in North America was about 
the same as in 1949-50. Wheat produc- 
tion decreased by about 3 per cent, 
while the total of other cereals remained 
unchanged, and sugar output was some- 
what larger. In the United States, the 
increased production of meat, livestock 
products, fish and sugar, offset the effects 
of the decline in wheat on total food 
production. 


LATIN AMERICA In Latin America, the 
total food crop production increased by 
10 per cent. The output of cereals was 
substantially above that of 1949-50, 
mainly due to better crops of maize and 
wheat in Argentina and Brazil. Produc- 
tion of sugar, meat and fish also con- 
tinued to increase in this area. 


EUROPE Food crop production in Eu- 
rope (excluding U.S.S.R.), reached a 
new post-war record (95 per cent of 
pre-war level) for 1950-51, in spite of a 
drought in south-eastern Europe (par- 
ticularly Yugoslavia), causing failure of 
the maize crop. The output of livestock 
products and fish also increased sub- 
stantially. 


U.S.S.R. In the U.S.S.R., food output was 
higher than in any post-war year, with 
grain production officially estimated at 
124 million tons. Production of meat and 
livestock products, although increasing, 
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seems to be still low compared with 
pre-war supplies. 


FAR EAST Food output was higher in 
the Far East as a whole. Output of 
cereals was slightly above that for 1949- 
50, due principally to good crops in 
China. In India, rice output and late 
crops were sharply reduced by drought 
and floods, leading to serious food 
shortages in some areas. 


AFRICA, NEAR EAST In Africa and the 
Near East, the output of cereals in 
1950-51 was apparently about 4 per 
cent above the previous year, produc- 
tion of other foods being almost un- 
changed. 

OCEANIA In Oceania, decline in food 
crops reflected the drop in Australian 
wheat production. Output of livestock 
and products, however, increased, off- 
setting the loss in crops. Fisheries pro- 
duction declined. 


Although the world’s current food 
supply was slightly greater than in the 
previous years, food crop production 
in Europe and the Far East still re- 
mained below the pre-war average, 
the report stresses, pointing out that 
this must be considered in the light 
of a 10 per cent increase in popula- 
tion and of very low levels of con- 
sumption in Asia. 


TRADE IN FOOD Foreign trade helped 
somewhat in filling the gaps between 
surplus and deficit areas, but the sup- 
ply situation remained quite serious in 
the Far East, where heavier imports 
of wheat and coarse grains from non- 
Asiatic sources were required to offset 
the shortage of rice. 

The total volume of international 
trade was 12 per cent larger in 1950 
than in 1949. In early 1951 there was 
a further rise in trade volume. Much 
of the 1950 increase was in industrial 
materials and agricultural commodi- 
ties for industrial use, such as fibres, 
rubber, hides and skins. With the 
Korean war and its repercussions on 
internal demands, there was a sharp 
decline of total exports from North 
America and a somewhat smaller de- 
cline from Oceania, while exports 
from other regions to North and 
Central America showed a substantial 
increase. 

The continuing recovery, during 
1950-51, of international trade in 
foodstuffs as well as in other sectors, 
was largely due to the general prog- 
ress toward a more satisfactory 
equilibrium in United States foreign 
trade. 

The volume of world trade, par- 
ticularly in food crops, is, however, 
far from contributing substantially to- 
ward meeting the needs of deficit 
areas. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION Preliminary esti- 
mates of the energy and protein con- 
tents of the per capita food supplies 
during 1950-51 indicate slight gains 
in the average levels and somewhat 
smaller increases in protein consump- 
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Welcome to Korean Servicemen 





“COLDIERS of the United Nations 

in Korea, I welcome you home. 
More than in a purely symbolic sense, 
this house is your home. You have 
earned the right to come here to your 
own people with your blood and sacri- 
fice on the battlefield for peace.” 

With these words, Benjamin A. 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Public information, welcomed the fifty 
servicemen from Korea on their visit 
to the Headquarters on October 29. 
The men, who come from 19 of the 
nations participating in the United 
Nations action in Korea, are visiting 
the United States under the auspices 
of the United States Department of 
Defense. 

In the presence of Secretariat and 
delegation members, the servicemen 
were addressed by Mr. Cohen, and 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, Director of the 
Trusteeship Department. Major An- 
drei Gorenko, of Greece, replied on 
behalf of the servicemen. 

Mr. Cohen told the veterans that 
the men fighting in Korea were pio- 
neers in international relations—the 
first to offer their lives willingly for 
the community of nations. Regardless 
of ideological differences that may 
now divide the world, Mr. Cohen said, 
these servicemen represented an ele- 
ment of unity because they fight on 
behalf of mankind as a whole. 

Describing the men who fought in 


tion in most of the regions, especially 
in North America, Europe and Latin 
America. Many of these changes, 
although small, are in the direction of 
better nutrition. 

However, nutritional levels are still 
unsatisfactory, and in vast regions of 
the world, such as Africa, the Near 
East and the Far East, have not even 
returned to the low pre-war standards. 





Korea as “international heroes,” Dr. 
Bunche said: “In the face of over- 
whelming odds, you have translated 
international collective security from 
a mere concept, from words and res- 
olutions, into resolute action. You 
have demonstrated convincingly that 
there is a collective will among the 
peoples of the world to oppose aggres- 
sion with determined action—in Korea 
or wherever else it may raise its 
menacing head.” 

Thanking the Secretariat for the 
welcome, Major Gorenko recalled the 
humanitarian relief and aid rendered 
to Korea by many nations which had 
not sent troops to the battlefield. The 
United Nations headquarters, he 
hoped, would become the heart of the 
community of nations. He wished the 
Organization success for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Before bringing the ceremony to a 
close, Mr. Cohen asked the guests to 
observe a minute of silence in mem- 
ory of the men who had lost their lives 
in Korea. 

The fifty servicemen were drawn 
from the following nineteen nations: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Philippines, Republic 
of Korea, South Africa, Thailand, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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MAKING REFUGEES 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


After consultations on means to 
improve the living conditions of 
refugees, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees now hopes that it has pro- 
posals which reflect the best judg- 
ment of the Governments of the area 
and which it believes will stimulate 
large voluntary contributions from 
Members of the United Nations. 

This statement was made in Beirut 
by John B. Blandford, Jr., Director 
of the Agency, on the eve of his 
departure to Paris for the Assembly. 
Mr. Blandford said that a plan will be 
submitted of sufficient scope and dura- 
tion to make refugees self-supporting 
without affecting their rights to re- 
patriation or compensation. 

“Each Government,” he said, “will 
determine what projects are appropri- 
ate. Employment, training facilities, 
and loans will be made available. He 
added that “that there is a general un- 
derstanding that the refugee must not 
be an economic liability for any coun- 
try. There is realization that the help 
of Near East Governments will be 
principally in the form of lands and 
services. Therefore, large help will 
be required from the contributing 
governments. It is hoped that the con- 
structive nature of the program and 
the prospect of reducing the necessity 
for large relief expenditures will 
appeal to the contributors.” 


THE UNRWA MINOR RE-INTEGRATION Pro- 
jects program is making many refugees self- 
supporting in their businesses. Four families 
benefit from the tinsmithy (top left), and 
eleven from the mechanical ploughing business 
(left) set up by an UNRWA loan. A firm of 
weavers will employ 45 people as a result of 
a loan to purchase yarn and machinery (below 
left) and the machine shop at right will 
support 25 refugees. 


a 
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NEW FORCED LABOR QUESTION NAIRE 
AND COMMITTER’S FUTURE PLANS 


SS for an impartial and ob- 
jective global survey of the sys- 
tems of forced or “corrective” labor 
were formulated by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor at its first 
session held in Geneva from October 
8-27. The Committee hopes to com- 
plete the task assigned to it by the 
Economic and Social Council by the 
end of next year, or early in 1953. 

Appointed jointly by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and 
the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO), the 
Committee is composed of three ex- 
perts: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of 
India, Chairman; Paal Berg, former 
Chief Justice of the Norwegian Su- 
preme Court; and Felix Fulgencio 
Palavicini, former Mexican Ambas- 
sador to England, France and Italy. 

The Committee interpreted its terms 
of reference as including a survey and, 
thereafter, a study of systems of forced 
labor prescribed by law or by adminis- 
trative measures. Such systems, the 
Committee explained in its question- 
naire to governments, can take two 
forms: “corrective” forced labor, as 
when a government sends persons who 
differ from its ideology to prison 
camps to correct their political opin- 
ion, and during detention, obliges 
them to perform certain services; or 
forced labor for the fulfillment of the 
economic plans of a state. 

In order to investigate all the laws 
and regulations of the various states 
which might refer to the different 
systems of forced labor, the Commit- 
tee decided to send a questionnaire 
to all governments, whether members 
or not of the United Nations or the 
ILO, seeking information on (1) puni- 
tive, educational, or corrective labor; 
and (2) on other cases of compulsion 
to work. Governments are being asked 
to supply this information as regards 
their metropolitan, trust and non-self- 
governing territories, the central state 
administration, and the regional or 
local public authorities. Replies to the 
questionnaire are requested not later 
than April 1 next year. 

The Committee also invited all non- 
governmental organizations in con- 
sultative status with the Economic 
and Social Council which are inter- 
ested in the problem to submit infor- 
mation and available documentation 
in their possession relating to the 
terms of reference as interpreted by 
the Committee... This information 
must be sent to the Secretary to the 
Ad Hoc Committee by March 31 next 
year. If necessary, representatives of 
these organizations will be heard and, 
at the discretion of the Chairman, 
questioned by the Committee. The 
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Committee also decided that organiza- 
tions not in consultative status, and 
individuals were at liberty to submit 
to the Committee any information and 
documentary material that might be 
related to the terms of reference of 
the Committee as it had interpreted 
them. 


WHAT IS FORCED LABOR? The Commit- 
tee felt that it could not finally define 
forced labor before reviewing at least 
a portion of the material before it. 
For the present, therefore, it is con- 
centrating on the meaning of forced 
labor as implied in its terms of refer- 
ence, that is, “systems of forced or 
‘corrective’ labor which are employed 
as means of political coercion or 
punishment for holding or expressing 
political views, and which are on such 
a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given 
country.” 


CONSULTANTS The Committee envis- 
aged the possibility of appointing con- 
sultants to study the de jure and de 
facto situation in different countries; 
to conduct all necessary investigations; 
and, perhaps, to make on-the-spot 
enquiries. If the nature of the infor- 


mation submitted to the Committee 
and the progress of enquiries necessi- 
tate their appointment, the consultants 
will be appointed during the interval 
between the Committee’s first and 
second sessions by the Chairman in 
consultation with the other two mem- 
bers. 

All resolutions embodying the above 
decisions were submitted by the Chair- 
man, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 
supported by the other two members. 
FUTURE SESSIONS The Committee’s next 
session is scheduled at the Headquar- 
ters in New York from May 26 to 
July 3, 1952. The Committee will 
then examine the replies to __ its 
questionnaire received from govern- 
ments, and other material received 
from non-governmental and _ other 
organizations. If it decides to take 
evidence, the Committee will hold 
part of its third session in Geneva 
during the last quarter of 1952 to 
facilitate the hearing of European 
witnesses. The second part of the 
third session will be held in New York 
to hear witnesses residing in the 
American Continent. The Committee 
will adopt its final report at a fourth 
session to be held, probably, during 
the early part of 1953. 

The Secretariat of the Committee 
will have two headquarters, one at 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York, and the other at the I1Lo Office 
in Geneva. 





Singapore Trade Talks—Achievements Reviewed 
(Continued from page 406) 


that though there was overwhelming 
endorsement of the desirability of 
multilateral and  non-discriminatory 
trade, it was also recognized that, in 
the present circumstances, there could 
be no immediate removal of all trade 
barriers. It was also recommended 
that customs regulations and proced- 
ures be simplified, paper work cut, 
and that governments attempt to de- 
vise a single document to cover all 
export and import controls for each 
shipment. 


STANDARDIZATION The Conference also 
considered questions of standardiza- 
tion, because it was felt that through 
standardization trade relations would 
be considerably eased, and qualities 
of goods improved. Here, again, it 
was suggested that ECAFE act as a 
clearing house for information on 
standards, and convene a conference 
to consider problems of standardiza- 
tion, including a proposal for a re- 
gional standardization organization. 
The Conference recommended greater 
use and acceptance of commercial 
arbitration, and governments were 
asked to legislate with a view to giving 
legal validity to arbitration awards. 
The first step, however, is to strength- 
en national arbitration associations. 

These represent almost unanimous 


views, and will now go to govern- 
ments and to ECAFE. Being practical 
proposals, it is expected that a good 
many of them will be translated into 
action. 


EDUCATION CENTRE 
FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


A fundamental education centre to 
serve the Middle Eastern countries will 
be opened in Egypt in 1952, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the 
UNESCO Executive Board. Its exact 
location will be decided after consul- 
tation with the Egyptian Government. 
At the UNESCO General Conference 
last July, Egypt’s Education Minister, 
Taha Pasha, pledged his country’s 
co-operation in estabishing the centre. 
This is the second of six regional 
centres now being established by 
UNESCO to combat illiteracy and raise 
living standards through fundamental 
education. It will train specialized 
teachers and produce model teaching 
materials adapted to the region. Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria will be invited to participate in 
the work of the new centre. The first 
fundamental education centre, which 
began operating at Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
in May 1951, will serve as a pattern 
for the Middle Eastern institution. 
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Book Notes 





Libraries in Adult and Fundamen- 
tal Education: The report of the 
Malmo Seminar, by Cyril O. 
Houle; published by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, Paris, 1951; 
179 pp. $1. 

What role can the library play 
in developing adult education and 
how can countries and libraries im- 
prove their own programs in this 
field? These were among basic li- 
brary problems studied by teachers 
and librarians from twenty countries 
at a seminar held by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization at Malmo, 
Sweden, in the summer of 1951. One 
concrete result of this seminar has 
been the above booklet, fourth in a 
UNESCO series of public library 
manuals. 

Dr. Houle’s booklet — he is Dean 
of University College, University of 
Chicago — embodies the views of 
all members of the seminar and 
should be of great value to librarians 
and government officials in planning 
adult education programs. Well i!lus- 
trated, it contains a foreword by 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO, and includes chapters 


on library adult education programs, 
audio-visual methods and techniques, 
stimulating reader-interest and de- 
veloping library services in the under- 
developed countries. Much material 
is produced from working papers 
presented to the Malmo Seminar by 
leading educators and librarians from 
all parts of the world. 

In a final summing up, these ex- 
perts agreed that through interna- 
tional collaboration all national li- 
braries might be still further im- 
proved, while those countries possess- 
ing good library systems have an obli- 
gation to help under-developed 
regions in building up comparable 
services. It was also agreed that the 
growth of adult education could be 
greatly aided by collaboration among 
librarians. The experts further reaf- 
firmed their belief that “adult educa- 
tion is one of the most effective meth- 
ods of social change and improve- 
ment.” 

“Libraries in Adult and Fun- 
damental Education” is available 
through UNESCO sales agents in 47 
countries and, in the United States, 
through the Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 





Compulsory Education in England, 
By Professor W. O. Lester Smith, 
Published by UNESCO, 63 pp. 
Price $0.50. 

Published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, this booklet is one of a 
series designed to clarify the problems 
of compulsory, free, and universal 
schooling. Other booklets in the series 
include case-studies of compulsory 
education in France, Australia, Iraq, 
Ecuador and Thailand. 

Professor Smith has traced the de- 
velopment of compulsory education in 
England following the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, and the sub- 
sequent trends leading to the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902. In a chapter on 
“Modern Developments,” he examines 
the Education Act of 1944, which 
abolished the elementary school. 

The booklet is divided into four 
chapters and has a short bibliography. 
It is available from all UNESCO book 
agents. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The sentence “A long procedural 
discussion . . . United Kingdom),” on 
page 209 of the March 1, 1951, issue 
of the BULLETIN (centre column, 
lines 18-23, Vol. X, No. 5) should 
have read: “A long procedural discus- 
sion ended in the Council accepting, 
by 12 votes to 6, a Philippine pro- 
posal to adjourn the debate on the 
U.S.S.R. motion.” 





Technical Assistance to Increase Haitian Food Production 





= 


AT THE SUGGESTION of an FAO expert, under the technical assistance program, ponds in Haiti will be stocked with fish as an experiment in 
increasing the protein food of farmers. The fish used are the Thai Sepat Siam, which can live in mud. Picture on left shows farmers 
excavating breeding ponds. Ponds at Mariani (right) are already stocked.As the fish grow, they are transferred to other nurseries and then dis- 
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tributed to farmers interested in the plan. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 393) 


Iraq, which is a member of the 
General Committee, and five other 
Arab states invited to participate with- 
out vote, argued before the Committee 
for inclusion of the question of Mo- 
rocco. The General Committee de- 
cided by 6 votes to 4, with 4 absten- 
tions, to postpone the item. 


Immediately after the negotiations 
for a cease-fire in Korea were re- 
sumed on October 25, 
a joint sub-committee 
of the delegations set 
to work to try to hammer out agree- 
ment on a military demarcation line 
and demilitarized zone between the 
two sides as a basic condition for a 
cease-fire. From that date onward 
during the fortnight, meetings were 
held daily, and there were involved 
discussions on the proposals for the 
line put up by both sides and on their 
views of the location of the existing 
line of actual contact between the 
forces. Kaesong was an_ important 
point of difference between the pro- 
posals, for the United Nations Com- 
mand pressed for its inclusion in the 
demilitarized zone, while the North 
Koreans and Chinese insisted that it 
should be under their control. After 
much “fruitless discussion,” the 
United Nations Command proposed 
that the negotiations might move on 
to other agenda items, but the other 
side was insistent that the demarca- 
tion line and demilitarized zone 
should be established before other 
matters were taken up. Thus this 
question was under discussion, too, as 
the fortnight closed. 


Korea cease-fire 
talks continue 


The world produced slightly more 
food in 1950-51 than in the previous 


year, according to the 
ow latest annual Food and 
Agriculture Organization 


report on The State of Food and 
Agriculture. But this increase did little 
to raise nutritional levels in the areas 
where better nutrition is most needed. 


Progress toward the goal of enough 
food and other agricultural products 
is much too slow, the report states. 
And there is a danger that the world’s 
agricultural requirements may be 
overlooked in the planning of defence 
programs. Under-developed countries, 
it urges, should tackle the problems 
of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment with more drive and determina- 
tion. Industrialized countries should 
take special measures to maintain and 
speed the economic development of 
less favored countries. This requires 
not only the expansion of technical 
assistance programs now well under 
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way, but also assistance to under- 
developed countries to obtain both the 
funds and supplies necessary to put 
their development programs _ into 
effect. 


The Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, charged by the Economic and 
Social Council with mak- 
ing a thorough study of 
systems of forced or corrective labor 
obtaining in the world, will conduct 
an impartial and objective survey of 
this problem on a world basis. At the 
end of its first session on October 27, 
the Committee decided to address a 
questionnaire to all governments seek- 
ing information on their laws, regula- 
tions or administrative provisions 
which sanction forced labor either for 
punitive, educational or corrective 
purposes, or for economic reasons. 
The Committee is also asking the 
non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status, either with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council or with the 
ILO, if they wish to be heard by the 
Committee, and to transmit to it any 
documentary material or information 
they may have. 

The Committee will consider the 
replies from governments and other 
material at its second session in New 
York next summer. If it decides to 
hear witnesses, the Committee will 
hold its third session next year in 
two parts, one in Geneva and one in 
New York. It hopes to complete its 
task late in 1952 or early in 1953. 


Forced labor 


WORLD’S FIRST INTER- 
NATIONAL PHARMACOPOEIA 


The World Health Organization has 
published the first volume of the first 
international pharmacopoeia, which 
sets uniform standards for important, 
internationally used drugs. The estab- 
lishment of these unified standards 
gives countries an opportunity to 
eliminate present discrepancies be- 
tween national pharmacopoeias in the 
strength and qualities of drugs. The 
book contains descriptions of 200 
important drugs defined by chemical, 
physical and biological tests, as well 
as instructions for establishing their 
purity and strength. 

The book is available in English 
and French and a Spanish edition will 
be published soon. WHO is preparing 
a second volume of the pharmaco- 
poeia, which will deal with penicillin, 
streptomycin and other antibiotics and 
give specifications for the administra- 
tion of drugs by injection and in 
tablet form. 


BANK MAKES NEW LOANS, 
SENDS FIVE MISSIONS 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 
made loans of 360,000 pounds ster- 
ling to Iceland and $550,000 to 
Nicaragua. The loan to Iceland will 
finance the importation of materials to 
build or modernize farms and farm 
buildings and to improve grasslands. 
Until a few years before the war, a 
quarter of Iceland’s exports was in 
sheep products, but sheep disease, 
beginning in 1934, and the wartime 
drift of population to towns sharply 
reduced the figure and caused deteri- 
oration of farms and pasturelands. The 
Bank Joan will finance European pur- 
chase of materials to repair farms and 
restore grazing lands. The loan is for 
a term of 22 years. 

The $550,000 loan to Nicaragua is 
for the construction of a plant for 
drying and storing grain. It will serve 
as a pilot plant for additional grain 
processing in the country, where the 
climate causes losses of between 20 
and 30 per cent of the harvest by 
spoilage. The modern method is to 
dry the grain artificially as soon as it 
is harvested and store it in moisture- 
proof, airtight containers. The Bank 
loan is for a term of ten years. 

The Bank also has sent missions to 
India, Costa Rica, Finland, Southern 
Rhodesia and Surinam, at the request 
of their governments, to assess the 
financial and economic positions of 
the countries and to study and report 
on projects for which financing may 
be requested. The missions arrived at 
their destinations in late October and 
early November to stay for periods of 
four to six weeks. 





ORAL PROCEEDINGS ENDED 
IN FISHERIES DISPUTE 


Oral proceedings before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on the fish- 
eries dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Norway were concluded 
on Monday, October 29. The proceed- 
ings began on September 25. 

During the last public sitting on the 
case, the Court heard Sven Arntzen, 
Agent for the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, conclude his Government’s 
oral rejoinder to the United King- 
dom’s statements. 

The President of the Court, Justice 
Basdevant, then declared the oral 
proceedings closed, reserving, how- 
ever, the Court’s right to reopen them 
if needed for eliciting further informa- 
tion. 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three 
of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. Further 


meetings, from the Conference Section, 
inter-governmental a F 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, 


specialized agencies and other 


months following 
however, 
information 
United Nations, 


the date of publication. Meetings 
are listed for a longer period 
be obtained: for United Nations 
N. Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, _— _ 


can 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 


since 

1946 

Jan. 17 Security Council 

Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 

Paris 
Com- 
Paris 


Paris 


Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory 


mittee 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for 
Armaments 
Nov. 21 United 
mittee on the 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations 
Commission for Palestine .. Jerusalem 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 


Conventional 
Paris 
Com- 

Athens 


Nations 
Balkans 


Special 


Conciliation 


1950 

Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian Administra- 
tion “ Mogadiscio 

Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner 
in Libya : Tripoli 

July 1 United Nations Representative 
in India and Pakistan New Delhi 

Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the _Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea Pusan and Tokyo 


1951 

Feb. 12 United 
in Eritrea 

July 10 United Nations 
server Group in India 


Commissioner 
Asmara 
Military Ob- 
and Pakistan 
New Delhi 
Assembly—6th 


Nations 


session 
Paris 
Nov. 6 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Paris 
Nov. 12 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 
—Working Party of Experts.” on 
Statistical Information Geneva 


Nov. 6 General 


Forthcoming 


Nov. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East — Committee on 
Industry and Trade—Working Party 
on Mobilization of Domestic Capital 

Bangkok 

Nov. 20 Economic Commission for 
Europe Inland Transport Commit- 
tee—Working Party on Tariff Prob- 
lems Geneva 

Nov. 26 Commission for 
Europe Industry and Materials 
Committee—Ad hoc Working Party 
on Contract Practices in Engineering 

Geneva 

Commission for 

Coal Commit- 


Economic 


Nov. 27 Economic 
Europe—Meetings of 
tees Geneva 

Dec. 3 Ad hoc Committee on Restric- 
tive Business Practices Headquarters 

Dee. 3 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
Group of Experts on Transport Cost 
and Accountancy Geneva 

Dee. 11 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Inland Transport 
Committee—Railway Working Party 

Bangkok 
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and Social Council Secretariat, 


United Nations, N. Y. 


Dee. 17 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Inland Transport 
Committee Bangkok 

Dee. 17 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee—Working Party on Program 
and Resources Geneva 

Dee. 19 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—5th session Calcutta 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Advisory Committee 


Geneva 

117th Session of the Governing 
Body and its Committees Geneva 
Nov. 26 Committee of Experts on So- 
cial Policy in Non-Metropolitan Ter- 
ritories Geneva 
Dee. 4 4th Transport 
Committee Geneva 
Dee. 11 Meeting Wom- 
en’s Work Geneva 
Dee. 12 Asian Manpower 
Conference Bangkok 


Nov. 10 Asian 


Nov. 14 


Session, Inland 


of Experts on 


Technical 


ICAO 

Third Session 
Division 

1952 Fourth 

Licensing 


° 


Nov. 21 
tion 


Jan. 22, 
Personnel 


of the Facilita- 
Buenos Aires 


Session of the 
Division 

Montreal 
ITU 


In session 


Aug.-Nov. Extraordinary Administra- 
tive Radio Conference Geneva 
Oct.-Nov. International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee (CCIF) 16th 
plenary Assembly Florence 


FAO 
In Session 


American Training 
and Allied 
Santiago 
Training 
and Allied 
Ankara 


Sept.-Dee. Latin 
Centre on Agricultural 
Plans and Projects 

Oct. 1-Dee. Mediterranean 
Centre on Agricultural 
Development Projects 


Forthcoming 
Council 
Rome 
Conference 
Rome 
Training 
Valparaiso 


Nov. 13th Session of the 


Nov. 19 6th Session of the 


Jan. 6, 1952 FAO Fisheries 
Centre ; 


UNESCO 


Meeting of Experts on Ver- 


Languages 


Nov. 15 
nacular Paris 


Nov. 21 Conference of Representatives 
of International Youth Organizations 
and Youth-Serving Agencies .. Paris 

Nov. 26 Conference for the Creation of 
the International Computation Centre 

Paris 


26-Dee. 10 2nd Regional Confer- 
of National Commissions 
Bangkok 


Dee. 10-12 UNESCO/IBE — Working 
Party of Women’s Access to Educa- 
tion Paris 


Nov. 
ence 


3rd National Conference 
Commission for 
..New York 


Jan. 27, 1952 
of US National 
UNESCO 

WHO 

Nov. Expert Committee on Biological 
Standardization Geneva 

Nov. 5-10 Expert Committee on Mater- 
nity Care Sine Geneva 

Nov. 19 Expert Committee on Drugs 
Liable — 3rd 
session Geneva 

Nov. 21 Morbidity 
Statistics speek ..Geneva 

Nov. 26 Expert Committee on Tra- 
choma—Ist session ... Alexandria 


Expert Committee on Health 
Geneva 


Conference’ on 


Nov. 27 
Statistics eae 
Nov. 28 Expert Committee on Insecti- 


cides Geneva 


Dee. 3 Expert Committee on Public 
Health Administration Geneva 


Jan. 1951 Executive Council: Ninth 
Session Geneva 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Information for this calendar should 
be submitted by the first of each 
month to the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Section. Economic and 
Social Council Secretariat, United 
Nations, N. Y. 

The non-governmental organiza- 
tions mentioned below are in Cat- 
egory A or B consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations or have con- 
sultative or similar status with one 
or more specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, or are on the register 
of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The figures in paren- 
theses indicate the relationship of 
each organization to the following: 
(1) Economie and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
(4) United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
(5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Or- 
ganization, (7) International Tele- 
communication Union, (8) United 
Nations Register, (9) International 
Refugee Organization. 


Dee. 3 League of Red Cross Societies— 
Junior Red Cross Advisory Commit- 
tee; December 4— Standing Com- 
mission of the International Red 
Cross Conference; December 6—Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the League 
(4, 6) wales se Geneva 

Dee. 3 National Association of Manu- 
facturers — Ist International Con- 
ference of Manufacturers (1) 

New York 


5 International Insti- 


Dec. Statistical 
tute—27th Session (1, 4) 


New Dethi and Calcutta 


Dec. 11 World Federation for Mental 
Hes! h—4th International Congress 
on Mental Health and on December 12 
—4th Annual Meeting (4, 6) 

Mexico City 


Dee. 26 The Econometric Society—An- 
nual Joint Meeting with social ser- 
vice organizations (8) Boston 


1952 


Jan. 16 International Chamber of Ship- 
OE TEP isctvencs aa London 


Apr. 15 International Federation of 

Musical Youth-—7th Congress (4) 
Geneva 

of Catholic 


Young Women World 
Congress (4) . Rome 


Apr. 21 International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues—13 International 
Congress (1, 4) aes Rome 

Apr. 27 World Medical Association— 
Council Meeting (6) Brussels 


World Federation 


Apr. 15 ) 
and Girls — 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Apartado Aéreo 4011, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, 


Dominican Republic: 
Librerfa Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Nom. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” . Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nom. 28, Guatemala, 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

lraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency lLtd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F, 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
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United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Germany: (continued) 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden, 


Japan: 


Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Tayler 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 

176 Anarkali, Lahore 

Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 
Panama. 

Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, $.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-8 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Gendve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


Spain: 
Organizacién Técnica de Publicidad y 


Ediciones, 
Sainz de Baranda 24—Madrid. 
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